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1958 SESSION 


_—_—— 


RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION IN WEAVING CERAMICS GRAPHICS 
AND WOOD-DESIGN. = THREE 3 WEEK SESSIONS OR 
LONGER TERMS JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 31. 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT. SCHOLARSHIP AID 
TO QUALIFYING CANDIDATES APPLYING 
BEFORE MAY 1. 





APPLY HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, LIBERTY, MAINE 
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CALENDAR 


California 
LONG Beacu. At the Long Beach Museun 

{pril 2-12. Dance Costumes of India 

{pril 6-30. Handmade in India Today 
SAN DIEGO. Warch 7-April 16. San Diego Art Guild A 
bition at the Fine rall 0 Diego 
Connecticut 
HARTFORD. March 12-Ap }. Swiss Peasant Art 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Apr 19.June 22. Contemporary Architectu irniture 


and Deco on at The Corcoran Gallery 

Florida 

CORAL GABLES the owe Art Gallery 
Through Mar } urly American Wood Carving 
Varch 20-Apr d Sixth Miami National Ceran 

Georgia 

COLL MBLS tt olumbus Museum of Arts and Craft 
Througi 16. Japanese Dolls (Smithsonian) 
Var f i] ng Americans oung canadinayvi 

illinois 

DE KALI ' ‘) Amer 


Indiana 
TERR! mA Tt 
Teacher ta 
lowa 


DAVENPORT 

Muni 

Kansas 

Wichita 

at Kansas 

(pr 

Art Asso 

Louisiana 

RATON ROE 

at Louisiar 

NEW ORLEAN 

sonian 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE. Warch 2-23 
more Museum of Art 
HAGERSTOWN {pr 6-30. 26th Annual exhibition of imberland 


Valley Artists at Was ington Countv Museum of Fine 


Maryland Artists Annual exhibition at Ba 


Massachusetts 
ANDOVES {pr 
AY ade my 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


Burmese Embroideries 


13-Way 4. Good Design in Switzerland (Smith 
sonian) at W 

Michigan 

ANN ARBOR. Warch 9-30. Good Design in Switzerland (Smithsonian) 
at University of Michigan Museum of Art 

GRAND RAPIDS. April 16-May 7. Style and Security (AFA 

Rapids Art Gallery 

April 13-May 
Rapids Public Museum 


European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at Grand 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS {pril 20-Way 11. Finnish Crafts (Smithsonian) at 


Walker Art Center 
Missouri 
spaincrietp. March 24-Apri 3. 28th Annual exhibition at the 
Springheld Art Museum 

New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR. Through March 23. Invention with Thread at the Mont 
clair Art Museum 
NEWARK. Through April 2 


New York 


BROOKLYN. Through Apri 


Art in Buddhism at the Newark Museum 
Design for the Home °58 at the Brook 


lyn Museum 


CRAFT HORIZONS March-April 1958 


NEW YoRK city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
Through April 6. Louis Comfort Tiffany 
ipril 18-June 1. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) 
March 28-May 10. Ceramics by Pablo Picasso at the Cooper Unior 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
April 15-26. Ceramics °58 at the Greenwich House Pottery 
Through May 18. Art of Ancient Peru at the Museum of Primit 
Art 
Through April 30. Art of the South Pacific at Carlebach Gallery 
March 10-April 10. Modern Religious Art at Marino Art Gallery 
Through March 22. Masters of Ming & Ching Dynasties at Mi Cho 
Gallery 
Varch 21-April 11. 60th Gold Medal Show at The 
League of New York 
Through March 15. The Kachina Cult at Delacorte Gallery 
Through April 20. Seven Sculptors at the Guggenheim Museun 
STATEN ISLAND. Through March 19. Members handcrafts exhibit 
ut Staten Island Museum 
Ohio 
AKRON. through March 16. Two nnish Cr 
and Rut Bryk at the Akron Art Institut 
roLtepo. April 1-27. Twelve Scandinavian 
it the Toledo Museum of Art 
Oregon 
PORTLAND. Through Apr 
the Oregonian Hostess 
Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA At The Philac 
Through March 30. Ename 
{pr 7. Jewelry— Mare 
“Vivania Unset rel 


pirrspurcH. Mar 


Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA he George on Hunter 
Through Mar Burmese Embroideries 

igh Mar Twelve Scandin in Desig 

KNOXVILLE. Warch 9-27. Italian Arts and Cra 

Lniversitvy of Tennesse F ine Arts Dept 

wempuis. April 1-22. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 

Texas 

ABILENE. Through March 16. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 


sonian) at Abilene Fine Arts Museum 


HOUSTON {pril >-27 1958 Contemporary Handweave 
Convention at University of Houston 

Washington 

seatTrLe. March 9-April 9. Northwest Craft 


Henry Gallery. University of Washington 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

Young Americans 1958 competition at Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
June 13-September 14. Craftsmen to, and including, age 30 eligible 
Ceramics, metal, textiles, wood, enamels. Juried by Bartlett Hayes 
Dorothy Liebes, Margaret Craver, Daniel Rhodes, and Wharton 
Esherick. Eight $100 cash awards, certificates of award and honorable 
mention in each classification. Entry blanks due April 1. Write Young 
Americans, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 W. 53rd St.. N. Y 


REGIONAL 

Toledo Area Artists 40th annual exhibition will be held May 4-25 at 
the Toledo Museum of Art. Entries in all art media due by April 
12. Jury. Entry fee $3. Cash, special awards, purchase prizes 


Write Toledo Museum of Art for prospectus 


Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh will hold its annual exhibition at the 
Arts and Crafts Center of Pittsburgh March 30-April 29. All craft 


media and open to persons within a hundred mile radius of Pitts 


burgh. Jury of Selection and Award. Cash prizes. Deadline for entries 
March 15. For further information write Craftsmens Guild of Pitts 
burgh, c/o Arts and Crafts Center, Fifth and Shady Avenues, Pitts 


burgh 32, Pa. 
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ANNUAL 


23. 2A, 25 


1958 


the American Craftsmen’s Council 


announces the 





conference of american craftsmen 


at Lake Geneva. Wisconsin 


Theme: 


Dimension of Design 


KEYNOTERS 


Joseph {lher s 
David Chapman 


George ( uller 


Gy org) Kepes 


Dr. William Kolodney 


PANELISTS 


Paul Aschenbach Lester Fader 

Lili Blumenau Bartlett H. Haves 
Vary Bolzer Variska Karasz 
Katherine Choy larre Lahti 
Vargaret DePatta Robert von Neumann 
{lima Eikerman Peter Ostuni 


Gervats Reed 

Edu ard Ros shac h 
{zalea Thorpe 

Frans Wildenhain 
Marguerite WV ildenhain 
Edward W ormley 





MEDIA PANELISTS 


Lili Blumenau Lawrence Peabody 
Irena Brynner Ronald Pearson 
Hans Christensen Florence Pettit 
Robert Donovan Gabriella Polony 

Lee Du Sell Ruth Radakovich 
Vildred Fischer Daniel Rhodes 

Trude Guermonprez Christian F. Schmidt 
James F. McKinnell Urs. Pipsan Swanson 


Doris Tillett 
Robert Turner 
Vichael Vizzini 
Gerald Williams 
Jac kson 1] oolle y 


MODERATORS AND ADVISERS 


Harold J. Brennan 
William Brown 
Fong Chou 

Jean Delius 


John Kenny 
Francis Merritt 
{rthur J. Pulos 
George W ells 


Peter H. V oulkos 


For all further information write: 


The American Crajtsmen’s Council, 29 West 53 Street. New York 19. N. 
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THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK FIGURE DRAWING COMES 
TO LIFE 


ANNI, —— 


— . TECHNIQUES By Calvin Albert and 
By Ralph Mayer Dorothy Gees Seckler 

} : reed 5 illus.. Old Mast 

t 721 pages Publi / ontet rar s 2 


ie () kK * Ba J R —e i maaranee 


INVITES YOU TO START YOUR 
CHARTER MEMBERSHIP WITH 
ANY OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
BOOKS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT... 


ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK LUB wa 
at the lowest possible price the most beautifu ‘ 
books on po r Ss, drawing 
enemetian. potters peesned atk am oie Geant o WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR 
Sarcaninen goe, anaes vag og ee oath By Ted Kautzky CERAMICS FOR THE 
ee ea ee a nd author Le nt tf wate 
heid st substantial sav ‘ ee. Peet ee me lle ting ’ oF H. Norton 


way to form a valuabd reference brary that 


you w 
t x 
nioy and profit from for many years to ome yr 
$l 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $7.50 ‘meunene cK - 4 
Your GIFT For Sot AGhe ' 


Enrolling Now! 


The Arts of Paintin Sculp > 

ture Architectore Design we STONI 
Graphic Arts Minor Arts , SCULPTI IRI 
An iliustrated History of | y direct <arving 

Western Culture 1400 illus A 

trations. 9%." V4 List 

Price $7.50 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
380 Great Neck Rd. + Great Neck, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THe THE gE 
Arts & CraFTs Rook Crus. Send me the book(s) STONE SCULPTURE BY By Louisa Jenkins and 
I have checked below and my Free Book. Forth- DIRECT CARVING Barbara Mills 
coming selections and alternates will be described By Mark Batten Comnten 
to me in a monthly Advance Bulletin and 1 may Direct carving procedures prof. inforr 
decline any book by simply returning the printed ~ tae by § An we it $6.50 ished at $5 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as . 
four additional selections (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and | may resign at any time thereafter 


tones. 7 tos 7 x 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.25 MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.95 


Artist's Handbook of Materials & Techniques 
Members’ Price $4.95 
Figure Drawing Comes to Life. Members’ Price 
Water Color, Gouche and Casein Painting 
Members’ Price $4.75 
Ways With Watercolor. Members’ Price $7.50 
[) Ceramics for the Artist Potter. Members’ Price $5.95 
'. Drawing the Female Figure. Members’ Price $5.25 
Stone Sculpture by Direct Carving 
Members’ Price $5.25 
Art of Making Mosaics. Members’ Price $4.95 
New World History Art. Members’ Price $6.95 
Complete ook of Pottery Making 
Members’ Price 35.95 
C) Oi) Painting, Methods & Demonstrations. 
Members’ Price $6.95 
Bh -- —F, - - |) ppuelealiemmaazae THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
POTTERY MAKING OIL PAINTING METHODS AND 
- By John 8. Kenny DEMONSTRATIONS 
a ; rom fundamentals to work By Henry Gasser 
ADDRESS fa {undres - 20 color plates, many bl ick- 
: ee fol 5 und-white illus. 9” x 


a Rw OES Published at $10.00 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $6.95 
ENCLOSED $__ BILL MY ACCOUNT —) 


$ 
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WATER COLOR, GOUACHE 
AND CASEIN PAINTING 


By Adolf Dehn 
x 
45.05 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.75 


DRAWING THE 
FEMALE FIGURE 


By Francis Marshall 


I 
x i 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.25 


ee 
1 new World Histon 


A NEW WORLD HISTORY 
OF ART 


By Sheldon Cheyney 
i ~ od 675 sages 


P , ee 50 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $6.95 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE, 
METHODS & PROCESSES 
By Johan B. Kenny 

p-by-step picture presen- 
ll phases of ceramic 
s* x 10%". Pub- 
, t $7.50 

MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 





LETTERS 


De Swart’s World 
“irs 
The work of Jan de Swart (crarT HORIZONS, February 1957) is of 
‘at interest to us because we see behind it a spirit and philosophy 
which is akin to our own 
VERY REVEREND MOTHER BENEDICT DUSS O.S.B 
Prioress. Regina Laudis 
Reth lehen Con 


Sirs 
Congratulations on the very interesting article on Jan de Swart. | 
found it net only interesting but challenging and a great stimulus 

| have for some time been interested in plastics’ problem of over 
coming general public opinion that plastic and cheap must necessarily 
zo together. (As one who has bought raw plastics, | know, this is far 
trom true. 

Here’s hoping de Swart does find time to publish a book on hi- 


findings. | would certainly like to buy a copy if it becomes a reality 


For many artists it is impossible to have the wherewithal, knowledge 


ind background that he has, yet artists armed with the know-how he 
ould provide in such a book could very well publicize and promote 
the medium in various art forms that would overcome the public 
antipathy to plastics. If only more of the reading public could see the 
Jan de Swart article as presented in CRAFT HORIZONS this alone would 
vecomplish a great deal. Like any other new art medium, | suppose 
t will take time, but plastics will be accepted sooner or later for it- 
own inherent qualities, | am sure 
ROBERT CANDY 
Freedom, VN. H 


sor fs may 


In your article on Jan de Swart the following sentence appears on 
age | The pity is that almost none of this plastic raw material is 
urrently available in small amounts to craftsmen, even though not 
expensive in carload lots.” We hope you were not referring to our 
plastics! We welcome orders of any size—from 1 lb. to 520 Ibs. We 
know the average home craftsman is not in a position to purchase 
| carload, so we've made it very easy for him to buy 1 Ib 
THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 

Woodstock. Ul 


Spot of Tarnish 
“irs 
In your January issue’s “The 1957 Sterling Today Awards,” the 
jury failed to see that the first prize winner's design was impractical, 
in that the original design called for a spout about one-fourth inch 
in diameter. One of the judges or product managers told me, “We 
had te de some alterations on most of the designs.” They, however, 
failed to correct the handles of the first prize winner's coffee and 
tea set. which were much too close to the body of the pots and too 
thick to be comfortable. If the designer had been more awake, he 
might have realized that a woman, regardless of the size of her 
hands, will burn her knuckles, unless of course, she serves ice tea 
or ice coffee with the set. 
| would personally hate to see the Guild bring the winning design 
to today’s homemakers because there are enough poor designs in 
today’s mass produced items 
Let us be more careful about picking the jury! Some of us are 
concerned about these competitions beyond the money and publicity 
involved! 
LEILANI KAM 
Boston, Mass 


Went of an $ 
“irs 
My story |Mural for the Inner Eye] in the January issue is, char 
acteristically, presented attractively. One of the writer's greatest re- 
wards is the sight of his byline. His eyes search it out, eagerly eat 
the letters off the page. But friends . . . you misspelled my name 
RICHARD CROVE 
Colorado Springs 


-" 


derafted sterling silver 


by Porter Blanchard 
6 piece setting; 
“Georgian Scroll” 
$95. ‘Nordic’ $66, 
“Fiddle” $64, “Lotus” 
$61, “Pointed” $66 


= 
[oe 


ude Federa ” 


_ AMERICA 
** House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
* » * New York 22,N. Y 





good design is timeless 


Representing the finest contemporary 
jewelry by leading artists of two con- 


tinents. 


Unique wedding and engagement 
rings . . . wide selection of original 


pieces. Custom work — redesigning. 


GRANT Ave 
“ N ° ° ° 
design in jewelry 


Located in the 
Heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 














MARKETING YOUR CRAFT 


by NORBERT NELSON 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR... 

Craftsmen ¢ Schools 

Laboratories «Pattern Shops 
ee: | a “nec” ol manchondiae seth tan singe 


relationship to one another. A line is simply a 


MARKETING A LINE 


objects that can be sold through the <ame outlets 
factor can be strictly function i 
stand and pipe rack. all smoking 
similarity may be purely vVisua 
with look-alike appeal. Generally a 
Unless one is dealing with a very hig unit sale 


of making and selling a line are obvio Certain « 

tion can be standardized—one type of sto 

in jewelry, the same drawer handles can be ised 

one slip ¢ mixed tor an entire run of potter 

offering ind mall items simultaneously produ 
mesher economy: valuable kiln space principa 
large pieces can be filled in with smaller units which 
hired “fre scraps of 

napkin rings, et 


Perhaps even more important than the 
are the adv intages- le W hether you are selling to 
viduals, decorators or collectors, you spend nearly as 
presenting and selling an item or two as vou would 
ing a line. Generally speaking. vou first s the materia 
characteristics common to an entire grouping then « 
kb specihe pieces. A line thus opens up the possibility of a 
The second obvious possibility is the repeat sale. whicl 
for.. . Casting ° forging « heat treating * case instances is simply a deferred multiple sale. Your customer 
hardening 2 necklace and pin on a first visit, but knowing you also | 


ing bracelets, buckles and cuff links, may return for the 


casts... aluminum + bronze + brass « pewter The technique of scaling prices within a line is one 
silver « gold * copper « alloys dificult and sensitive jobs in merchandising. Apart from th 


of competition, there are certain phychological price 


forges ... tool steel « iron + copper, etc. 


affect «ales. For example, an item may be most attractive 
For 20 years the Foundryette has been made only at $10.97 it falls into a different price range and will not 
on special order for use by schools, pattern shops and as actively. Conversely, if you find a piece can be made 
industrial plants. It is ideal for casting plaques, stotves, $18.10. in many instances it will sell quite as well at $19.95. These 
models, and forging knives, chisels, ornamental pieces, 
etc., and is now available to anyone interested in this craft 
The Foundryette is made in 3 sizes. It is shipped 
ready for use, and includes a 2400° gas fired furnace with 
blower; fire clay crucibles; tongs; moulding flasks; foundry 
graphite; moulding sand; refractory furnace lid; mould 
porting dust, and instructions. Blower will operate on 110 Taking enameling as an example, your 
volt, 60, 50 or 25 cycle or direct current. Furnace operates bowls with no waste space, four eight-inch bowls with - 
on natural gas, coal gas, water gas, butane, propane or space but only one 12-inch unit. These latter “show p 


price brackets have become fairly well established throug! 
and a good way to determine their break points 

store selling things like yours and see how it prices in 

bulk of your line should be produced in the size or com 
you can produce most economically. 

kiln may hold « 


acetylene gases. attract attention to your group; it may even be worthwh inder 


90 DAY GUARANTEE on workmanship pricing the 12-inch units slightly to make the whole line appear 


reasonable. But when making sizes that incur waste. try to 
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the difference in smal! items using waste materials as very 


“leaders.” Keep them as inexpensive as possible, but figure 


KANSAS CITY SPECIALTIES CO. 
P. O. Box 7543, Lakewood, Colorade 


Enclosed find my ( ) check, ( ) money order for 
Foundryette: 


normal labor and overhead costs even if material is “tree 
Let us assume you are selling to a store for resale. Mo- 
factors already discussed also influence the buyer's attitude. He know- 


it sometimes takes a large. impressive piece to attract attention 


No. 351 with 6 cv. in. crucibles $26.50, wt. 30 Ibs. 

["] No. 352 with 12 cu. in. crucibles $33.50, wt. 45 Ibs. 

No. 353 with 24 cu. in. crucibles $46.00, wt. 70 Ibs 
F.O.B. Denver, Colo. 


smaller ones and that a broad price range gives him a greater chance 
of sale. He also knows a line gives him the possibility of “stepping 
up” a customer to a more expensive item. If you are selling through 
a dealer. he can teach you much about price scaling. The dealer is 
SHIP BY ) FREIGHT, ( ) EXPRESS also interested in price per se, and if group production n bring 
your individual costs down, you can give him better value 

TO How many items should be in your line? There is no pat answer 
to this. Go into the market place. See how others group your craft 
Talk to the dealers. People will be helpful if asked for » and 
especially if they too may profit by what you are doing. 


If you want to stretch your time, talent and resources, sell groups 


bee ee ee SS SS SS SS SS SD eS ce ee ee eee 


Sell a line. 


_ ama ama ama ewer ewoeewawwe 
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Ist STEP TO BETTER 

















For Teachers, Students, Hobbyists, Professionals 
Everyone appreciates the better results, the improved workmanship, ‘he 
beoutiful pieces you get wth T C T Enamels. for 65 years, we have 
emphasized quality, value and service to enamelers now offer 
over 150 shades of enamel! colors in lump and powder plus, opalescent 
crackle, glaze point, seperation enamel, threads liquid gold 


We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on glass. Write for complete 
information 


New for GLASS DECORATORS | 








We also supply: Kilns, Findings Write for i. 
Metal Shepes, Chains FREE 
Trivets, Frames, Wire CATALOG 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road + Highland Pork, til. 


ly 


Headquarters 


for 
Handweavers’ Supplies @ 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, 
satisfied weavers who have made Lily headquarters 
for all their weaving needs. 








A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
ment in any quantity. FREE price list. Complete set 
of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be 
applied to your next order of $10 or more. 


Order all your supplies from... 


xX-actoO KNIVES 


essential c 
Hands 
acquire 


Placeable. bla 


Creative skill 
fill blades. — 


le knives. W ide 


Ouges, routers 


\. acto re- 
4Ssortment of re. 
> Punches and s 

“ap aws. 
oid aze buyine 


48-71 y 
an Dam Street, Lic, } N 
ss 1, New York 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 





~~“  COUNTERCUES 


’ 


TYRA LUNDGREN 
EXHIBITION OF STONEWARE 


FEBRUARY 26 TO MARCH 8 
_ * ° S . + 


. 


Thirst for both refreshment and beauty wi 
be satished by porcelain decanter (11” high) 
with six matching cups from the studio of pot 
ter William Wyman. In pure white, beige and 
in white and blue as shown. $22.50 for the set 
At America House, 32 East 52 Street, N.Y 


Modern simplicity and decorative charm are 
combined in sterling silver free form pendant 
with dancing girl design and silver chain hand 
made by Herman Roth. $8.50 tax incl. and ppd 
Herman Roth, 94 Post Road, Larchmont, N.Y 
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S Z : 
005 MADISON AVENUE, BETWEEN Situ & 58mm STREETS 


P eatheram Ic 


DANISH | Abstract Panels 
OCCASIONAL TABLE “oa Faithful reproductions of 


Piet Mondrian’s Neo-Plastic 


2 | Abstractions. Genuine leather 
fold-up base, 162" tall $29.50 ppd ialom, Casting colar, eftras 


BONN 





Removable 24” teak tray top and ebonized 


tively priced. Inquiries in 
vited 





leau 1 (1921) CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS 
200 N. Main St., Sharon, Massachusetts The new spring suit will catch extra 


stacking stools from sweden from hand crocheted tote bag of strong jute 
with hand stitched calf leather bottom. Made 


stock seot serve for genuine birch 7] 
$5.98 by Stowcraft, it is 10” high and 13” wide. $25 
for genuine teak, walnut Hap Garman, 500 Stuart Ave., Houston, Texas 
| ~ or rosewood $6.95 
per stool! 
Made by Swedish crafts- 
men. Use as beautiful 
| } individual serving tables 
| or TV seats. 18” height, 
| | | diameter tops. Guar. 
anteed alcoho! and hot 
| beverage proof. Shipped 
Express Char: Collect 
Ne COD's md check 
or money order : 
Catalog Available of hundreds of Seandinavian imports: 25¢ | 
> 
SCANGICFAFTES _depr.c, Ardsley, N.¥ 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


erve 





Invites you to see their handspun, handwoven 
materials in notural undyed shades of greys 
and browns. Ceramics and jewelry by Amer- 
ica’s leading craftsmen, also the furniture of 
George Nokashima and others 


31 East 67th Street © New York City 











——=C. W. SOMERS & CO. a 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for Challenging chess set with black and white ce 
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lron-monger’s craft becomes art in this horse 
sculpture forged by primitive Moroccan moun 
tain tribesmen. $115 and well worth it even if 
you have to wait for the next shipment Mau 


retania Fabrics, 140 East 56 Street, N.Y. 





| FINN JUHL 


Made in Denmark, this lounge chair is a collector’s 





item. Oil finished teak and padded seat make this a 


masterpiece of grace and comfort. $280 in muslin. 
In Japan fans are made to be looked at and | 


cherished as exemplified by this rice paper a GEORG Jf NSE | INC 
. 


handprint in deep blue, black and white with | T 
handcarved cypress handle. Only $1.50 ppd YVJL\% 667 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


At Jasmine Shop, 63 East 56 Street, N.Y. 


IN 
| 


In Portugal they whittle in the sun to make the 
most delightful canapé picks you ever saw. The 
finest shavings curl at the top to make fanciful 
turrets. In a box of 100, no two are alike. $2 


at House of Portugal, 15 Christopher St., N.Y. ¢ f o | 


Follow Spring northward to the Lands of 

Sunlit Nights. May-June is the gay 

Scandinavian Festival Season! Or start with 
Scandinavia in the Fall. September is 

Design Cavalcade Month. Spectacular 
fjords, colorful folklore and fairy-tale 


towns are yours in delightful 





you'll love 










his ultra-modern sterling silver tumbler was | 5 Scandinavia! 
originally made in colonial America by Cornel- | ve ae 
Vi We 
ius Vanderburgh, a New York silversmith. Now | es . See your travel agent or write 
in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of | 4 
Art, it is being reproduced for the public by ¢ wre re. SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
the Gorham Co. $8.25 tax incl. Order from aa ras ON Dept. 8-10 Box 260 
the Metropolitan, Fifth Ave. at 82 St.. N.Y.C. e pa New York 17, N. Y 











COMING: 
REVOLUTION IN SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN 


This is the first report anywhere that a revolution is brewing in Scandinavian 
design. Across the next 30 pages is spread the outcome of a four-country 
1500-mile Canon camera tour during Scandinavian Design Cavalcade month, 
when special exhibitions of crafts take place and craftsmen’s ateliers are open 
to visitors from all over the world. 

This is not an organized revolt. It is simply that an extraordinary number 
of young designer-craftsmen for whom Scandinavian modern design has turned 
sour, have gone to work in seclusion to do something positive about it. The 
answers they are coming up with dispense with words. They take the form of 
craft art in a variety of media—all through which runs one stunning common 
denominator, an ardent desire on the part of every one of these young craftsmen 
to bring life back into Seandinavian design. The cumulative effect adds up 
to revolution. 

It is exciting to know that distribution of this issue of CRAFT HORIZONS 
in the Scandinavian countries will not only introduce the principal figures 
of the revolution to the Scandinavian people but in all probability will serve 
the cause itself by making the revolution’s leaders in Sweden, Finland, 
Norway and Denmark known to one another. 

\ singular aspect of this rebellion, however, is that its protagonists have no 
antagonists among the elder Scandinavian craftsmen, and here’s the reason why. 
The need for new blood in Scandinavian design is so keenly felt by established 
designers like Kaj Franck, Stig Lindberg, Ingeborg Lundin, Hans Wegner, 
Tapio Wirkkala and Dora Jung that they themselves have become the young 
dissenters’ mentors. In fact, the senior element who originated contemporary 
Scandinavian design, instead of opposing an incipient design revolt. display 
today something akin to the nostalgia of the parent seeing a son off to war, 
bidding him luck while secretly wishing to be young enough to go along. 

For the forces are not lined up against the famous designers but for the minds 
of the purveyors and purchasers of Scandinavian design—a design that has 
become, in the words of Grand Old Man of Swedish ceramics, Wilhelm Kage, 


“too much esthetically washed clean.” CONRAD BROWN 


ERIK HOGLUND, 20 eal the yet in over fined and sterile in Scandinavian glass 


portant hgu P ymin revolutior eramic and metal. “His great sculptural force 


Scandinavian desigt * is | ‘ I s advanced the entire Swedish concept of 
" said a critic upon the recent announce 


Héglund’s winning of the Scandi 


TAKEN WITH A CANON MM CAMERA 


CRAFTSMEN BY CONRAD BROWN 
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navian ittsmans most coveted award. the 
' 

Prize 

Will Héglund turn out to be a Scandinavian 


V oulkos ? V oulkos da lew 


years ago doing the finest classic pottery in the 


Lunning 


Peter America’s 


ountry, won the only U.S. gold medal at the 
internationa 


1955. His 


ward of all that he 


eramic exposition at Cannes in 


sudden denial immediately after 


had come to find dull and 
ifeless and repetitive in L.S. pottery stimu 
ated what has amounted to a national reap 


WV ill Hog 


young “Scan 


vaisal among American craftsmen 


ind be the dissenter on whom 


linavia pins its hopes? 


’ ’ 
ng his final examinations in sculpture 


Hégiund graduated from Stockholm’s crafts 


Konstiackskolan, in 1953 with highest 


school 


honors. He began designing glass before he 


finished school, spending his vacations at Boda 
glassworks, the firm for which he is now chief 
designer 


Boda 


slong with 


gives him almost complete freedom 


much help and encouragement 


Manager Erik Rosén simply decides which of 


Héiglund’s pieces he wants to sell, and they 


are copied exactly without any industrial de 


sign-type “adapting” whatsoever 


An extraordinarily prolific artist, Héglund 


has done what appears to be half a lifetime's 


work in glass since his association with Boda 





In addition, a large room at his apartment in 


stockholm is overflowing with sculpture await 
ing casting, much of it involving a circus motil, 
Héglund’s having long been fascinated with 
tumblers, acrobats and horses 

criticism of 


Hog 


ind asks, is it not also too thin, too attenu 


Commenting on the current 


slickness in contemporary Swedish glass, 


sted, too self-consciously graceful’ His answer 


s a good description of the Héglund glass it 


seit heavier forms, more decoration better 


suited to the medium. more fun and fantasy 


in the finished piece 


To anyone whose taste recoils at the over 


precise artiessness of engraved glass in our 


time, Héglund’s engraving is as much a pleas 


ire as a surprise. It does not have the ac 


epted look of the carefully transcribed draw 


ng at all but an appearance of facility and 


freedom perfectly integrated to the frozen 


fluidity of the medium. The astonishing reason 


for this is that Héglund does his engraving 


himself—possibly the only glass designer in 


the world who does working direct, abrasive 


wheel on glass, without any previous render 


ing. “I feel deeply at that moment when | am 
working,” he says, in trying to explain the sen 
tient, primitive charm of his engraved pieces 
medium for its 


Constantly searching in the 


meanings, Héglund has begun working in col 


ered glass, yellows, greens, blues and browns, 


very simple colors like those in the old Swedish 


folk glass that he loves. He uses the colored 


mostly in a technique for press mold 


glass 
developed 


situated like all 


designs that he 
With 


glassworks deep in a 


Boda Scandinavian 


forest (to be near the 


source of supply of the now-outmoded wood 


stoked kilns), Héglund admits to a strong in 


fluence of the varying face of nature all about 


him. “You see small rivers here, quiet brown 


just like my brown glass. And now in autumn, 


the many different leaves on the water 


Yet he is 


Boda, “not 


seeking something individual for 


Italian, not Finnish, not even 


Swedish, but peculiarly native to this glass 


works.” 

Héglund has exhibited a number of times in 
Sweden and has been represented in exhi 
Australia and the 


fall) 


bitions in Italy, Switzerland, 
U.S. (at 


The Swedish king owns one of his pieces. His 


Nieman-Marcus in Dallas last 


winning of the Lunning Prize has catapulted 


him to fame, making of the Héglund name a 


powerful public relations force for Boda 


which, amazingly, as late as last September 


anyway. was paying him only 75 cents an hour! 
Erik 


promise of new life 


The world has its eye on Hoglund, 


nevertheless, for the 


blood in Scandinavian design he represents 
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ULLA TOLLERZ, 26, bright light of the young 


only a 
Winner 


imeri 


Swedish fabric designer-craftsmen, is 


year out of Steckholm’s crafts school 


of a top award in last years ) oung 


Scandinavians competitive com 


did 


the Swedish tex 


cans-) oung 


petition for a huge tapestry she she is 


already much sought after by 
tile industry 

Tollerz devotes about half her time to indus 
and half to her own exclusive 


trial design 


weaving and embroidery, but like so many of 
her generation who have been caught up in the 
pace of her times, she would like to slow down 


work 
the 


her eflorts more to her own 


industry. At 


und devote 


and less to this stage of 


game, however, industry provides a way of 


making a “name” in Sweden that may stimu 


art-conscious Swedes to seek out her 
What is more, 


Cermany 


late more 
hand art with a recent flood of 


cheap textiles from threatening to 


undermine the Swedish textile economy, she is 
eager to offer what aid she can to her home in 
dustry in designs she knows the Swedish pub 
lic really want 


ollerz free-lances her fabric designs to a 
number of textile mills, principally Mélnlycke 
in Géteborg, which buys designs from her out 
right and has just started paying her royalties 
10,000 meters she gets 


15.000 meters sold 


(after the first a certain 


sum, after each succeeding 


she gets another lump sum). Twice a year for 


two weeks at a time she returns to the western 
she grew up and works 


Trika 


exe lusive designs 


part of Sweden where 


at a sweater mi named Virmlands 


fabrik, where she does some 


Swedish midsummer's flower. is 
the 14° x 87 
which is 

lla 
using a gobelin-type technique 
It uses gold 


colors The hand spun linen yarn was dyed in 


“Olvon a 
the title ot drapery at right, 


Told it 


Tollerz did it anyway, 


detail of shown belou 


couldn't be done. 
invented, 


bright 


she 


much white and very 


an ancient manner by cooking certain flowers, 


leat es and roots 


for a line the company exports. In this she is 


serving as the guinea experiment 


called Knit, 


volving five Swedish textile firms that have re 


pig in an 


Swedish a design cooperative in 


cently banded together to up-grade sweater 


production in Sweden by hiring voung de 


signers with bright new ideas 
One atl 
Tollerz 


to study outside Sweden the summer 


Sweden's most promising young 


comers won an important fellowship 


she grad 


uated from Aontsfackskolan, went to Finland 


to study with the famed weaver. Dora Jung. 


She was home from Finland just long enough 


to turn around and accept another fellowship 


from the Swedish Handcrafts Society that sent 


her off to Italy where she hunted up old tex 


tiles and studied the Italian craft heritage in 


general 
dra 


like to 


for she has invented a way 


Tollerz would concentrate on 
peries of great size 
of doing the beautiful translucent weave shown 
on this page, a technique that her teachers at 
crafts school told her was impossible. It is a 
light 
with highlights of 


silk 


metallic to 


sort of Gobelin in which very threads 


are used in an open weave, 


gold 


preters 


Japanese thread made of and gold 


leaf. She the Japanese 


Lurex, which looks to her, as it does to most 


Scandinavian studio weavers, “too artificial.” 


l Ila 


ner, 


her soft, self-effacing man- 


that 


Tollerz, in 
fall 


young people in 


said last she is one of a great 


many Scandinavia searching 
the 


the 


wavs to weave and new uses for 


make. Of 


weaver to watch 


lor new 


things they the many she is 


Leit Sketch for ecclesiastical fabric em 


broidered on a white ground with bright red 
and green silk, gold thread and pearls. Right: 


Bedspread jor a crib embroidered with shoe- 


maker's heavy linen thread on natural linen. 


Bernhard 


A 


by 


photograph 





OIVA TOIKKA, 26, is the youngest of Ara- 


bia’s studio potters. Striking as his pottery is 
a clear protest to the studied pertection ot 


loikka, 


as a design revolutionary, does not really seem 


contemporary Scandinavian ceramics 
engage. He is still much too busy finding him 
self, turning out something different every time 
he puts hand to clay. He has a fantastic sense 
almost unknown 
Finnish and both Kaj 

Tapio Wirkkala speak glowingly 
of their Toikka himself 


seems a kind of bright eyed innocent, blissfully 


of humor, at present an 


quality in ceramics, 


Franck and 
hopes for him. But 


unconscious of his place in the expectations of 
coming revolution in Scandi- 
He has been 


those whom the 
navian design will most effect 
study in Italy 


awarded two fellowships for 


and one for study in Norway 

He shares a tiny studio on the ninth floor at 
\rabia with the young son of famed Japanese 
Hojime Cato, who attended the first 


Asilomar, Cali 


potter, 
U.S. national conference at 
1957. A tall, 
spiky 


appearance, reinforced when he 


fornia, in well-built towhead, 


Toikka’s 
droll 


thatch gives him a perma 


nently 


talks 


in phrases that ripple with laughter 


three views of the same fantastic pot 


oloration is typical of the bird's breast 


and white checkerboard Belou slab 


huilt animals: leit, horse with a thistle on 


center, Bactrian right, eagle 


ifs rump camet 


{bove, a ceramic tray sporting a 


{pollo who has somehow got a lot 


ighting 
pink-eved 


of iittle figures snar ed in his beard 





STEN KAUPPI, 


his traini at the 


mbromery ané it m tt techniques 


and at the ‘ mn % : imits h lad ¢ i , overpo rit Though a « ! I somewhat achable 












































as a design influence 


betets Vanner in Stockholm from precise work 


the embroideries 


work is mostly human figures 


flat forms embroidered or appliquéd on linen 

















} ariations on a theme representing the wan 


dering Lapp Left panel is in brilliant colors 
of the Lapp costume panel is a line 


and the 


enter 


nterpretation of the first right 


interesting example of industry seeking 
researcher in its field 
asked 


into its produc 


cloistered pure 


a sweater mill’s recently having 


Kauppi to bring some new life 


tion. The sweaters he has done are contem 


porary designs based on the peculiar lush 
color sense of the traditional Lapp costume 


brilliant oranges, grays, rich purples and deep 
reds. He doesn’t de working drawings for the 
mill, but he does follow through production of 


m ike 


design is maintained 


each prototype sweater to sure the origi 


nal spirit of the 
His current 


interest is wall hangings, either 


embroidered or appliqued. Also an expert 


weaver, he is always striking out on new ex 


perimental tangents, bending to his will as 


fantastic a color sense found i 


panet is 


left Sten Kauppi begins worl 


a penthouse atop a new 


still another interpretation of the 


Lapp done in black leather applique. At far 


on anew em 


broidery in his Stockholm studio 


Scandinavian craft arts today. In his studio 


apartment house for 


bachelors outside Stockholm, with a view for 


lakes and 


had upholstered in the most 


miles of the woods that surround it 


sat a chair he 
imagin 


Kauppi 


shades of gray 


startling juxtaposition of vivid colors 
able. The 
had woven entirely in 


Kauppi has high hopes 


cralitsmen emerging in 


chair, in turn, sat on a rug 
subtle 


ior a young 


ation of designer Scan 


dinavia. His brilliant and involved decorative 


has gained an astonishing acceptance in 


a land where the undecorated form, the clean 


line and the somber tones of stone and forest 


have long been the norm. He has only recently 


felt himself involved in a national craft move 
alone 


nent, preterring to go his own way 





VUOKKO ESKOLIN, 27. ix quite possibly the | 4 


fastest rising young tabric designe n Europe 
today. A long neath of the silk screen print 
seen at the cent of this page hung at the 
Triennale last summer as phot shed and 
reproduced in publications all over the world 

Eskolin designs and directs the hand execu 
tion of her designs at a neat little 
called Printex in Helsinki. The first successfu 
female tabric designer n Finland she has 
been with Printex for four years 

When you print cloth you must 
think about its ultimate use.” she says 
mitting at the same time that she is a compu! 
sive designer thoroughly involved with colors 

It comes from inside.” 

Though she grew up in the city, her parents 
who are from the country have imparted to 
their daughter a love of the colors of Finnish 
nature i she was studying the colora 
tion of moss and bark samples she had brought 


back from a trip into the north of Finland 





She has nade her name, however wit ] : © . 
pper left ix-foot giass cor 


bright colors, the result she admits of 


uted at Notsjé and exhibited 
fluence from outside her native land. It hay Helsinki in 1957: behind it, } 


pened two years ago when her husband i {hove Black on white ottor 
young industrial designer named Antti Nut ircles of red and orange; Le 
mesniemi, was awarded a fellowship from the hung at the last Triennale rel 
city of Helsinki for study in Italy. She went 25% inches, width 13 Belou 
along. Afterward some experiments at Printex on transparent 
rms a ively moving p 


with oranges and magentas, reds and yellows 


shines through more than 


Mediterranean colors brighter than had ever she tubele. as coon here 
been seen or dared in Finland befor: took 
the Finns by storm. Fabrics in these colors ar: 
today seen everywhere in Helsink made int 
blouses, smocks and skirts (Printex makes 
clothing of her fabrics in a commercially suc 
cesstul sideline under its own roof) and is 
draperies ancl wall hangings in many houses 
The same print that hung at the Triennale 
hand screened on handwoven linen, was th 
only fabric wall decoration in both Tapi 
Wirkkala’s and Kaj Franck’s houses, a high 
sccolade, considering that they are Finland's 
two most famous designers 

Now Eskoli save she fee she is drifting 
away from the architectonic designs and 
brant colors by which she has made her name 
toward the warmer, more personal designs and 

she associates with Finland 

A graduate of Helsinki’s crafts school where 
she actually majored in ceramics, it is inter 
esting to see the various avenues her s¢ arcl 
to find herself has led her—through ceram 
cast iron, glass and finally to fabrics, where 
her remakable color sense got its chance t 
bloom. Her star still very much on the ascend 


uncy. Vuokko Eskolin bears watching 








ANDERS LILJEFORS, 33, a studio-potter 


at Gustavsberg in Sweden, is a former Copen 


hagen painter who graduated from the 


academy of fine arts there. His highly fantastic 
pieces cast in sand, each unique, rely rather 
heavily on the accidental. He keeps his process 
secret just locks the doors and concentrates 
but evidently it is much like Constantino 
Nivola’s sand-cast sculpture in the U.S., one 
difference being that most of Liljefors’ pieces 
made up of several 


appear to be parts cast 


separately and joined before firing. He uses 


combinations of mat and glossy glazes, some 
of the latter looking extraordinarily like boiled 


frosting on gingerbread cookies. A friendly, 





high-strung, energetic artist whom Gustavs 
berg leaves pretty much to his own devices, 


Liljefors has been with the factory on and off 
takes off 


wite tor 


for some seven years, but with his 


pert young French the deep woods 


and a tiny cottage where he raises pigs when 


he gets tired of potting. 


Liljefors’ fungus-like ceramics with their 


feeling are fired at 


08 or 09, the brown clay he 


grown-in-the-forest cone 
uses taking on a 
warm toasted look where it is left unglazed. A 
lonely spirit, litthe appreciated by his country 
men; a hero, nonetheless, among the young 
dissenters of the coming revolution in Scandi 


navian design. 
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BIRGIT MICHELSON, 26, ix looked upon 


as one Sweden's most original young fabri 
designer-craftsmen. She has an adventuresome wi : 
color sense, with each piece she makes playing t 


an entirely different tune from the one before 





young person her ren Is she says 


her work For Autumn Tree 


very happy during ‘ time and that 





ounts for t ght colors, very blue dur 


ing another,” 7 g at Twilight, “and | guess . vi 
1 was dreaming when I did Sunset which wor os | ’ 4 t 
an award, incidentally, Young Ameri 5 s é 
cans-Young Scandinavians competitive exhi “> ‘ Ng i 
bition last year. She believes it is important to ee < =. ; 
feel a certain mood for a subject before start ’ : 
ing to work on a design that represents it, and 
is critical of modern art that merely constructs 
without 

Michelson o split her time down the 
middle between commercial designing and her 
own weaving and applique She de signs tor twe 


textile mills, one called Bogesund, whicl 


makes drapery and upholstery fabrics, the 


other, Skanska in Kristianstad, which makes 
dress tabrics 

Her appliqué work, some of it on enormous 
dimensions, suggests possibilities for archites 
tural adornment. The craft has great perma 
nence executed in linen, she maintains, and 


frankly states she would like to get architec 


9 beep tee 2 > ah ir le tbe be 


tural commissions for her appliqué. She say- 
she would like especially to ecclesiastica 
art but perhaps am too young t —-one 


must feel a certain dignity.” 


Narrow wall hanging represents the setting 
sun, in applique of warm oranges and browns 
with accents in black and white line: to its 
right, “Twilight.” a double-weave wall hang 
ing based on the evening mood of a city 
Done in various tints and hues of vibrant 
blue with black 


20 ee. 
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ALLAN ROSTLINGER, 1). i « Stockholm 


craftsman who inlays silver in a rich, dark 
reddish wood called Jakaranda from South 


America. T is a profile of his technique 


suver 


———_——_— > | +--— 


Give 


PPA A A 


The silver strips are laid, the veneer glued 
and slid against the silver, trapping it firmly 
after the glue has hardened. The surface is 
then sanded flush and rubbed down before fin 
ishing with a fine lacquer 

Réstlinger. who has been making furniture 
for 20 years, was an ipprentice of Sweden's 
famous cabinetmaker, Carl Malmsten. Beliey 
ing that craftsmen inhibit themselves by 
centrating n one medium Rost! nger nakes 
boxes handmirrors jewelry and lamps that 
combine several media, has used wood, metal, 


leather and glass in a single piece 


Veneered boxes inlaid with strips of 





SIGNE PERSSON, 3). « potter in Malmé in 


southern Sweden, concentrates on ceramics for 
kitchen use, believing that no container in the 
house is too insignificant to be art. In spite of 
her youth, Signe Persson is a young Scandi 


navian who has really arrived. Her work has 





such warm appeal that the criticism of over 
refinement or lifelessness has never been, nor 
ever could be, leveled at it 

Everything she makes is fired to stoneware 
unlike most other independent potters in Scan 
dinavia who tend to make hard earthenware 
The dark, warm brown toasted color she gets 
in her pots has contributed much to her suc 
cess, together with her simple useful designs 
so closely related to the Scandinavian folk 
pottery. The particular event that propelled her 
to success was the display of the spice set 
shown here at a big all-Seandinavia craft ex 
hibition in 1955. It caught the public fancy 
Her pots have such a distinctive and well-nig! 
inimitable “signature” that Scandinavians like 
to collect them piece by piece. A big bow! of 
hers currently touring the U.S. in the Desigy 
in Scandinavia exhibition is an example of the 
art pottery for which she has had little time in 
recent years as demand for her work increased 

A graduate of the crafts schools in both 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, she has studied 
with Nathalie Krebs, Denmark's famous master 
of cerami« glaze 

Her little condiment pots sell for $3 to $5 
in Sweden, of which she gets a third. This is 
quite expensive by Swedish standards, yet it 
seems you see her pots everywhere. Actually 
half the time you are seeing imitations, and 
even superficial scrutiny discloses what they 
are Her pottery is copied widely by house 
wives who, says Signe Persson, take a two 
month hobby course and then pitch in to copy 
her forms—and sell them—simply out of an in 
nocent love for them. It is not really compe 
tition and she does not worry about it. She is 
only distressed that they waste so much time 
and spend so much money for materials and 


kilns just to copy somebody else’s work, a 





strange side-effect of the do-it-yourself move 
ment. Some of these women are even friends of 
hers who come and look at her work and run 
right home to make their copies. She is most 
good natured about it all but worries that the 
local culture is not producing anything origi 
nal. “The good young ones all go to Stockholm 
where they can be subsidized by industry— it’s 
too expensive to start your own workshop to 


day.” Signe Persson says 






The upper areas of Signe Persson’s pots are 
glazed in speckled white, warm brown or in 
blue: the lower part, unglazed, has a light 
or dark toasted effect depending on the type 
of clay. Right: Six-inch-high sugar shaker is 
actually a souvenir of a region in Sweden, 


fhe name on u hich is impressed on its base 











KONSTFACKSKOLAN, tie state-operated 


crafts school in Stockholm is typical of 
like it in 
Helsinki 
When we 


de signer 


Scandinavia, there being each 


f the bi 


Copenhagen and Gétebors 


one 


g metropolitan Oslo 


centers 


swede n 


iscovered that every successful 


raftsman we talked to on Crart Horizons’ 


Scandinavian tour had been a student at one 


or more of these crafts schools it became 


design 


w here 
the 
debt 


»bvious to us that Scandinavia 


business, a vital factor in economy 


crafts scho 1 
\ visit to Stockholm’s Aonstia 
| the 


old 
Cenerations ot 


great 


kskolan itselt 


i musty building in the city 


= a delightful experience stu 
its circular stone 


the 


dents running up and down 


stairs have worn great hollows in steps 


One whol room has been 


wall of a huge 


livested long since of its original plaster and 


plastered and replastered by sculpture stu 


he ads, faces, 
great hall 


bac kdrop ot 


dents in intaglhio bas-reliet 


fish 


work in 


and 


hgures another students 


clay against a student 


the walls i] 


the 


painting also done directly on 


few fresh ivant-garde, most otf frescos 


ld and nostalgically outmoded 


The atmosphere is charmingly archaic but 





This fall 


into a 


modern design. 


scheduled to 


hardly 


condusive to 
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Of perhaps even more importance to Konst 
fackskolan is the recent appointment (to head 
the ceramics department) of Sweden's famous 
Stig Lindberg, the only potter in the world 
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NORWAY $s school of contemporary tapestry, at left. Her daughter, Svanéve Aurdal. takes 
so completely unrecognized by the craft move ip where Anker leaves off. Her 63” x 31 
ment in that country, can claim as its earliest ippliqued and embroidered tapestry (center 


Anker 


intricate 


shades of red and blue 


Many 


progenitor elderly Gudrun who de is done in various 


signed and executed the embroidery linen and wool on a natural ground 
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GRETE LEIN i. . Norw 


ing teacher of rare ability who has returned 


young ian weay 


college to work toward a degree. She has taker 


as her thesis, “symbolic and esthetic consid 


erations in contemporary ecclesiastical tex 


tiles.” Her interest in contemporary church art 
is an outgrowth of her 


concern at the number 


of modern ecclesiastical designers who use tra 
ditional symbols without any real understand 


ing of their religious function 


She recently won a Scandinavian textile de 
sign competition jointly by Jos 


A/S, a 
the National 


sponsore d 


Petersen Norwegian fabric mill. and 


Society of Norwegian Arts and 
Crafts and Industrial Design 
The chasubl 


tapestry technique on a linen ground of a very 
alled 


shown here was woven in a 


fine handspun wool 


Spaeisau trom an 


ancient breed of Norwegian highland sheep 
Vegetable dyed, it has an extraordinary natu 
ral sheen. The chasuble’s main color impres 


sion is red but in actuality a great many dif 


ferent hues of red, from magenta to orange 


ire woven into the background to give it life 


and vibrancy. The cross and anchor decoration 


greenish old 


ire in tones of 
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report on Scandinavia to remain as wunpersor 
wly unbiased as possible bus here 
himseit a simple omment on this asuble Dy 
Grete Lein: For its material, its technique and 
ts design it stands out as one ol the ' sf 


magnificent exampies of moderr wearing 

existence a masterpiece ind Norway wil Me 
shortsighted if it does not d splay this chasuble 
at its pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair this 


summer for all the world to see 
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Four months work, 1000 hours, to complete 
this tapestry. In a 
on a natural wool background, its size is im 
The center 
Above: detail from a 
Moseid’s exquisite technique. 


panoply of warm colors 


pressive: 75” x 39". motif repre- 
sents flowers in a vase. 


work showing 


TORVALD MOSEID i. . 


maker living in Oslo, who grew up in a beau 


young tapestry 


tiful valley in southern Norway called Setesdal 


where the women are famous for the magnifi 


cent embroidery they do on the national cos 


tume. Moseid’s contemporary designs, his ex 


traordinary color sense, the very stitchery 
itself, all stem directly from this rich centuries 
old folk craft culture 

A graduate of the Oslo crafts school, he has 
Paris 


made thousands of pencil sketches as the basis 


studied in London, Copenhagen and 


of his training. He began as a glass and ceram 


ics designer but discovered in himself too over 
work out his 


powering a need to be free to 


own ideas; renders architectural drawings to 
bring in kroner, aided by his concert pianist 
wife who gives plano lessons for the same 
reason. 


Particularly vibrant are Moseid’s colors, not 


on account of the dyes—they are the standard 


analines—-but because he uses the finest of 


Norway's extraordinary wool that has as high 


The 


woven by old 


a natural sheen as any in the world 


grounds of his tapestries are 
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women in Setesdal whom he commissions wher 


he visits his boyhood home in the summer: 


Moseid works direct. on a very large scal 
preparing only a small sketch of the basic de 
sign beforehand. This gives him freedom for 


interpolation. Because he tends to get terribly 


involved with certain areas of each tapestry 


the surface varies from relatively simple line 


ind filled areas to areas of extremely 
colors. As 


lap continues t 


compl 


cated enrichment in many long as 


the area before him on his 


suggest new ideas within old ones he continues 


adding new forms and colors. The almost 


result would hardly be possible if he 


rococo 


were trying to follow a previously prepare 


cartoon, he 
“He 


plains, 


says. 


works too much alone,” his wife com 


and the extraordinary inventiveness of 


his work may prove it, in spite of his aware 


ness of contemporary trends in the arts; he 


attends every exhibition of painting and sculp 
ture that comes to Oslo. A very sensitive, shy 
Norwegian who loves to sail and ski, Moseid 
says, “It’s not easy in such a small country but 
people.” 
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INGEBORG RUDI-IVERSEN Is a young Nor 


wegian tapestry designer who combines a so 
phisticated color sense with design of near 
primitive strength. A graduate of both the craft 
school and the fine arts academy in Oslo 
she has exhibited widely in Scandinavia as a 
painter but is unknown as a tapestry designer 
even to the craftsmen of her native Oslo 

Her tapestries are executed either as ap 
pliqué or weaving. She does most of her own 
ippliqué, attaching the little pieces of cloth to 
1 handwoven woolen ground with a zigzag 
sewing machine. Kristi Meland, who does her 
weaving, is an old lady famous in Norway for 
her classical tapestries. Her husband is Nor 
ways best known folk fiddler. The black and 
white tapestry on this page was the first mod 
ern design Kristi Meland had ever woven. She 
had the huge cartoon for it hanging in her 
house for a long time, admitting that she could 
not get started because she could not under 
stand it, finally wove it anyway. By the time 
she finished it she found the design had gotten 
through to her. “I felt it was music,” she told 
Rudi-lversen. Afterward, the old lady passing 
on the heritage of Norway's craft arts, then 
presented the young designer with a copy 
of Norway's beautiful 12th-century Baldishol 
tapestry, which she had woven, saying, “Take 
it, you need this for your work.” 

The most promising unknown we turned up 
in Seandinavia, we like to think of Ingeborg 


Rudi-Iversen as a CRAFT HORIZONS discovery 
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The artist in her studio stands betore a neu 
cartoon, one of 35 she has done recently 
Its coloration is palest lavendar and yellow 
with accents of blue. At the left: Her black 
and white wool # x 5 woven tapestry was 
executed by Norway's famous elder weaver, 
Kristi Meland. Hung in a shop in Oslo, it 
led CRAFT HORIZONS to its discovery of Inge 
borg Rudi-lversen. Above is a@ tapestry exe- 
cuted by the designer in applique of warm 
colors on a gray ground done in zigzag stitch 
with a sewing machine. 
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SCANDINAVIA’S 
YOUNG 
DISSENTERS 


To many it will come as a shock to hear that a revo- 
lution in Scandinavian design is brewing. 

Its moving force consists of loosely knit groups of 
young designer-craftsmen, the greatest concentration 
of whom is in Stockholm, though they exist in smalier 
numbers in Helsinki and Copenhagen; in Norway its 
members are lone wolves, hardly conscious even of 
the existence of one another. The cold, clear fact that 
a conspicuous dissenter, Swedish glass designer Erik 
Hégiund, has just won the most coveted award in 
Scandinavian design, the Lunning Prize, must repre- 
sent a powerful reassurance to his generation that 
alone or together they are headed in the right direc- 
tion. It may almost be said that the revolution in 
Scandinavian design has won its first battle without 
firing a shot. 

Surprising were the number of young craftsmen 
who, on hearing that CRAFT HORIZONS had arrived 
in their countries, eagerly sought us out with their 
disillusionments and their hopes. Uninvolved with 
world marketing problems or mass taste, they talked 
without rancor or bitterness but with cool and logical 
understanding of how, if not why, Scandinavian de- 
sign has disappointed them in recent years. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Swedish and Finnish glass and ceramics were most 
frequently named as the culprits: The more refined 
the designs in these media, the better they sold; so 
many Scandinavians bought them they became a 
mode in themselves, something purchased simply 
because a piece of contemporary art glass or ceramic 
of clean, classic form and exquisite finish had be- 
come “the thing” to have, whether its new owner 
knew or cared anything about craft art or not. 

A young English potter, John Chappell, having 
spent the last two years in Sweden, makes this not 
altogether uncontroversial analysis in Pottery Quarterly 
of what he thinks is wrong with Scandinavian design: 

“The arts of Scandinavia are remarkable for their 
lack of warmth and understanding of humanity and 
life,” says Chappell. “The feeling | have when walk- 
ing around an exhibition of pottery or glass is that 
here we have a rather interesting collection of things 
that could have been produced by a rather clever 
robot. Things from the mind but not from the 
heart; often intelligent but never moving or excit- 
ing; good exercises in design showing careful tech- 
nique but no imagination; deliberation but no com- 
pulsion; occasional glimpses of desire but devoid of 
fire and love—in a word, sterile.” 

In truth, the most popularly employed word of 
criticism both outside Scandinavia and among its 
own volatile young generation is this word “sterile,” 
though one of Scandinavian design’s Old Guard, 
H. O. Gummerus in Finland, lashes back in defense: 

“If every country that makes glass is copying Fin- 
nish glass, can you call Finnish glass sterile? If 
every country that makes furniture is copying Danish 
furniture, can you call Danish furniture sterile? If 
every country that makes stainless steel flatware is 





copying Swedish stainiess steel, can you call it sterile? 
The moment you in America stop copying our designs 
we will be ready to listen to criticisms that our de- 
signs are getting sterile.” 

In another country a top designer of one of Scan- 
dinavia’s most famous glassworks, filling in the back- 
ground of the revolution, reeled off an indictment of 
U.S. merchandising so strong that no name is here 
attributed to the conversation for obvious reasons. 

“in the wild scramble for U.S. dollars,” we were 
told, “the Scandinavian producer makes what appeals 
to the American.” 

The American public? 

“No, the American wholesale buyer. And what 
does he buy? Year after year after year, the same 
old styles in brand-new designs—because that’s the 
safest way to buy. All he wants is a new version of 
the proven style to satisfy the hard and fast rule 
that U.S. merchandising requires a new ‘line’ every 
year or every two years.” 

Where does that leave designers like you? 

“It’s completely frustrating. Part of the designer's 
job is supposed to be to save the people from them- 
selves by giving them what they want while at the 
same time always raising their standards a little bit 
—not higher than they can stand, not blinding them, 
just something fresh. But people listen too much, wait- 
ing to be told what to buy without taking time to find 
out what makes quality. They don’t seem to have 
time to learn good taste in areas that do not touch 
them directly—tike clothing does. 

“In so many countries of the world, particularly 
America, contemporary design in clothing has far 
outstripped mass taste in good design in other fields, 
far ahead of, for instance, an appreciation of a cut 
glass tumbler over a pressed one. 

“Here at this glassworks it is stil! the clean, un- 
decorated line and the form for its own sake. Why? 
Because that’s what the American buyers want and 
buy,” the glass designer declared. 

Both the Finns and the Swedes also blame their 
troubles on their governments, “The System,” by 
which they are—literally—run. In Sweden its cost, 
many Swedes told us, will be its undoing. Workers 
making more today than they ever made in their lives 
say they are giving up too much in taxes to support 
the government. 

An American craftsman-designer-professor (at Al- 
legheny College), Douglas Pickering, who spent con- 
siderable time in Scandinavia, told us recently he 
thinks the present popular answer for all their 
dilemmas, The System, is an oversimplification that 
does not take into account many historical and socio- 
logical factors. 

He found the deterioration into slickness in Scan- 
dinavian design a complex situation, “for a Scandi- 
navian Front is more a matter of economic expediency 
than any real manifestation of similar problems and 
temperaments among Scandinavian nationalities.” 

He felt that there perhaps never existed a sense 
of individual greatness but rather a drive that directed 
the energies of the many Scandinavian designer- 
craftsmen to a kind of collective excellence—a sort 
of a Scandinavian smorgasbord. Orrefors’ famed 
elder designer, Arthur Hald, even told Pickering, 
“This is the way we like to have it.” 

In addition, Pickering believes the factor of design 
continuity has accounted for much conservative 
direction, “for what has been achieved in Seandi- 
navian design has not been accomplished without 
considerable sacrifice of energies that might have 
otherwise been directed along more experimental 
avenues.” What is more, he thinks, there is perhaps 
some justification in the strong Scandinavian feeling 
that it is far more important to design for timeless- 
ness than (with their limited financial resources) to 








try to keep up with the raising and lowering of 
hemlines. 

And finally, “Though it has really very little to do 
with The System but may account for its presence, 
one cannot ignore the purposeful simplicity of the 
Scandinavian, the vigorous love of land, dirt, water, 
the traditional formal restraint in social intercourse 
—all of which have made a more openly*romantic 
position up to now inconceivable,” Pickering believes. 

We talked to one of Scandinavia’s respected elder 
craftsmen. After World War 1, he told us, a social 
revolution among the Swedish designers, led by Wil- 
helm Kage at Gustavsberg, Hald at Orrefors and the 
weaver, Marta M4ds-Fjetterstrim, established what 
the world came to know as Swedish Modern in the 
crafts. In those days, he said, there was more reason 
than there has been since World War. Ii for working 
long hours and fighting hard for something you be- 
lieved in like modern design. It took a lot of selling, 
but a vast audience was created for it both here at 
home and abroad. The men and women invoived 
became as famous as movie stars and as rich. The 
same amount of effort on the part of a designer- 
craftsman in Sweden today is simply not worthwhile, 
he declared, for a designer gets paid the same wage 
as a worker. Does such a statement reveal one other 
facet of the deterioration in Scandinavian design— 
an overemphasis on fame and fortune? 

Predicted our authority, “You may see a new social 
revolution starting among the young designers, but 
it’s not going to be such a big one this time, because 
the leveling off of incomes has so destroyed incentive 
that the new generation in Sweden is left with very 
little ambition or drive.” Will a relationship between 
income and incentive be so readily taken for granted 
by Sweden’s young people? 

Another senior craftsman had a more sanguine 
prediction: “The people are safe. They have security 
now. Art will decline during such an era. But the 
time will come when the people are dissatisfied and 
a spiritual revolution will awaken fresh incentive— 
although it may take a leader with a special kind 
of spark to start the fire.” 

Many Scandinavians—young ones mostly—think 
the fire is already alight. 

The young dissenters who have appeared on the 
scene so far are neither voluble nor particularly 
jealous of the commercial success of the Scandi- 
navian design they object to. The important thing is 
that, whether they are acquainted with one another 
or not, these young artist-craftsmen are all doing 
work that expresses similar convictions. There isn’t 
much, of an organized nature, binding them together; 
the state-sponsored arts and crafts and industrial 
design societies in all four countries have more or 
less abandoned the craft arts in recent years to help 
Scandinavian industry combat the serious economic 
inroads that cheap German china, glass, steel and 
furniture are making. Nevertheless, there is consid- 
erable direct support from Scandinavian industry 
itself. 


IN FINLAND 


in Finland striking evidence of direct support for 
the young dissenters comes from famed designer, 
Kaj Franck, art director of Arabia, Europe's largest 
ceramics factory. Last summer at Arabia's glass- 
works, Notsjé, Franck ran a glass designing course 
for several of the most promising young Finnish de- 
signer-craftsmen. He gave them a few weeks of 
instructions and then, working right among the glass 
blowers, each was allowed to produce a design of his 
own in the medium itself. The startling outcome was 
the award of a gold medal at last year’s Triennale 
to one of Franck’s pupils, fabric designer Vuokko 
Eskolin, for glass she designed for a rival of Notsjé. 





Kaj Franck tald us his seminar was not meant 
to be so much a how-to course in glass designing as 
just plain encouragement of artists by industry—as 
well as a chance to indoctrinate some promising 
young people with a desire to design glass—Franck 
readily admitting that good, imaginative glass de- 
signers had not been showing up on Notsjé’s doorstep 
lately. 

Said he, “A designer who designs only for industry 
will finally produce designs that are very thin and 
superficial. There shouldn't be any set relationship 
between art and industrial design because everyone 
has different capabilities. One should be flexible 
enough to do many different things well! that demand 
an assortment of skills—and still keep a central! 
interest.” At Arabia, the nearly a score of artist- 
potters whom the factory supports directly in its 
own studios are frequently given designs for industry 
as exercises in the disciplines of mass-production 
designing. 

Finland, as we said in our Japan-Finland-italy 
issue (July 1956), has been called the welispring of 
contemporary Scandinavian design. A famed Finnish 
designer-craftsman had this to say on the subject: 
“| think it has had something to do with our coun- 
try’s fight for freedom, which actually goes back to 
World War |. All the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been a struggle to maintain our independ- 
ence. Out of that struggle grew a dynamic spirit. it 
was a normal reaction. But after the spirit wears off 
there comes a static period.” 

Now the Finnish pioneers have won all the battles 
for modern design they want to win, explains an- 
other great pioneer, Tapio Wirkkala, who with Kaj 
Franck and Timo Sarpeneva have turned their atten- 
tion to problems of industrial production. All have, 
of course, a tremendous influence on the Finnish 
craft arts and are full of enthusiasm for promising 
young comers like Toikka, Eskolin and the Lindhs. 

Enthusiasm for designing among the young de- 
signers themselves was not as apparent, the Finnish 
economic situation being what it is today. Bitterly 
complaining that warring factions in the government 
are frittering away resources, the young Finns think 
the government itself must be improved before things 
can get better. 


IN SWEDEN 


The part-time hiring of promising young designer- 
craftsmen by big companies as a promotional device 
is becoming widespread in Sweden. it’s a two-way 
street, however, the craftsman always making sure 
his company affiliation gets mentioned with anything 
newsworthy he does; the company, in turn, providing 
the mechanics of the build-up, sending out releases 
to the newspapers and generally making a “some- 
body” of him. And when one of its designer-craftsmen 
wins a fellowship or a prize in an art competition the 
firm gets invaluable publicity. 

Could the stunning success of Astrid Sampe 








(“Europe’s Jack Larsen,” somebody called her) have 
anything to do with the vogue? 

In Sweden young weavers fresh out of school— 
preferably very beautiful—are brought to textile mills 
for a few weeks work designing prestige lines, paid 
and sent home till next year. One purely industrial 
designer was heard complaining that the “fad” (his 
word for what he clearly hoped was not a trend) is 
putting a real dent in the “on-paper” designers’ busi- 
ness. 

“The manufacturers are spoiled,” wailed another 
designer. “They know they can get an artist just by 
snapping their fingers. They pay these youngsters 
as little as possible and exploit their names. Then, 
worst of all, they don’t even use the designs.” 

In spite of such darts, a number of bright young 
women we talked to whose names were being ex- 
ploited by fabric mills were taking it all in their 
stride, well aware that companies like Printex with 
its designer Eskolin, Boda with Héglund, Hadelands 
with its Johansson, companies gaining priceless inter- 
national recognition from the successes of their 
young designers, eventually discover that the services 
of good artist-craftsmen do not come cheap. 

All but one or two of the independent Swedish 
artist-craftsmen we talked to are designing for indus- 
try on a part-time basis. Almost all said they split 
their time about 50-50 between execution of their 
own designs and designing for industrial mass pro- 
duction. The trend is clearly to the credit of Swedish 
industry no matter how much criticism it may get, 
and the U.S. would do wel! to take a long look at 
what's going on there. 

Every one of the Swedish fabric designer-craftsmen 
we talked to was doing with the other half of the 
50-50 what Birgit Michelson called “my seeking”— 
work of such originality, of so much reasoned ex- 
perimentation, of such impressive stature as art, 
that it seemed a foregone conciusion the private “50” 
must constitute a most valuable area of pure research 
in Scandinavian design. 

Although the Swedish fabric craftsmen were most 
impressive in this regard, there were parallels in 
other crafts in all four countries. 

Are the Scandinavians on a different track than 
the Americans or on the same track at a point U.S. 
crafts and industry just haven't reached yet? The 
Scandinavian designer-craftsman designs for industry 
as his principal bread-winning activity; his one-of-a- 
kind or limited-edition craft art is not a separate 
activity but much more in the nature of basic design 
research toward eventual production ends. In Amer- 
ica, by contrast, studio craftsmen are rarely asso- 
ciated with industry; while too much U.S. industrial 
designing is done without any artistic point of view 
at all but as engineering—on paper—dictated by 
the needs of the manufacturing process and price 
rather than esthetics. It would seem we are on an- 
other track altogether. 


IN NORWAY 


in spite of the unfortunate inferiority complex 
with which Norway seems afflicted, she is producing 
some excellent craft art. For instance, as Dorothy 
Liebes first discovered, under the very noses of the 
Norwegians who should best know about such things, 
there exists a school of contemporary tapestry that 
is not even recognized in Norway. 

The success of elder weaver Hannah Ryggen has 
possibly fired the imaginations of young tapestry 
designers like Torvald Moseid, Grete Lein, and 
CRAFT HORIZONS’ own discovery, Ingeborg Rudi- 
Iversen, who form the nucleus of a contemporary art 
form Norway can—and should—be proud of. 

One of Norwegian craftsmanship’s most active 
protagonists, Per Tannum, explains that modern de- 





sign is very young in Norway, really only taking hold 
since the war, “and consequently is highly competi- 
tive among our younger designers, just one genera- 
tion old.” 

Tannum has recently set up an experiment of con- 
siderable interest to craftsmen with a yen to design 
for industry. It’s actually a shop that makes produc- 
tion prototypes of new designs. it is staffed with ex- 
pert cabinetmakers who decide which too! and what 
shape and kind of wood best carry out the intentions 
of a specific design. 

Why a model shop? In Norway, as to a lesser de- 
gree perhaps in other Scandinavian countries, the 
top designers design for a great variety of media on 
a free-lance basis, treasuring their independence. 
Thus a mode! shop like this, where a designer can 
have his design transiated into three dimensions 
without tying himself up with a manufacturer, be- 
comes a very practical intermediary stage between 
the drawing board and the production line. 

We asked a number of craftsmen why so few of 
them in Norway execute their own designs and got 
substantially the same answer: “We're too busy to 
do both the designing and the execution.” It was an 
answer that seemed to satisfy them but it appeared 
more probable that custom is involved: it is simply 
customary for on-paper-type designers to design for 
the crafts as well as industry. The designers them- 
selves, however, are practically all graduates of the 
excellent state-operated crafts school in Oslo and 
have been trained in the media they design for. 

it made us wonder if we are chasing a rainbow in 
America demanding that all our hand craftsmen be 
their own designers. There exist so many U.S. crafts- 
men who are outstanding technicians who have been 
denied recognition because custom (and juries) 
would not let them admit to an inability in contem- 
porary design. How much happier they might be 
collaborating with first-rate designers, as they would 
do if they lived in Norway. 


IN DENMARK 


The young dissenters were so few and far between 
in Denmark, surprisingly enough, that they were 
actually hard to ferret out. When we did find a real 
handcraftsman, one who executed his own designs 
himself, we found him terribly eager to give us the 
names of other Danes who carry the torch for craft 
art, handmade and non-commercial. 

Big Den Permanente in Copenhagen began as a 
craftsman’s cooperative retail outlet. Today, although 
it sells quite a few thrown pots, some handmade 
jewelry, a modicum of handprinted textiles and 
weaving, and a little hand-wrought silver, it has be- 
come primarily a retail and export operation for 
manufacturers of Danish design with the handcraft 
“look.” 

In a nation where competition in the crafts from 
mass production is as keen as it is in Denmark—in 
silver and furniture anyway—the artist-craftsman 
working alone, we learned, cannot long survive the 
cost of materials and the high cost of living and feed- 
ing his famly in the face of machine competitors who 
keep the handmade look so neatly intact. And, simple 
as it sounds, that seems the real—and distressing— 
reason why so few contemporary studio craftsmen 
are found in Denmark, cradle of crafts that it may 
once have been. 

The success of Danish furniture is the story of an 
unusual alliance. 

The late Jakob Kjaer, head of the guild of cabinet- 
makers, realized 30 years ago that something must 
be done to create new interest in Danish furniture 
design, which at the time consisted mostly of badly 
constructed machine-made reproductions. Getting 
cabinetmakers Johannes Hansen, Erhart Rasmussen 








and Henri Wértz to help him, he sought out Copen- 
hagen’s architects, believing that their Academy of 
Art training was both broad and specific enough to 
adapt to the combination of engineering and es- 
thetics called for in successful furniture designing. 
Though there are today about as many designers 
as architects designing furniture in Denmark, the 
cabinetmakers and architects have kept up this col- 
laboration ever since, and its outcome is the impor- 
tant cabinetmakers exhibition, probably the finest 
assemblage of handmade furniture in the world, held 
in Copenhagen annually toward the end of Design 
Cavalcade Month. 

Why don’t the Danish cabinetmakers do their own 
designing? Their apprenticeship of four or five years 
is too strenuous, they say, leaving no time for the 
study of design too. Respect of each faction for the 
other seems the secret of Danish furniture’s inter- 
national success. 

A few Danish designers are good enough cabinet- 
makers to work right alongside the executor-crafts- 
men. Famed Hans Wegner is one of these. “I think 
it’s very difficult to produce a chair for too special 
a purpose,” says Wegner, who oversees the produc- 
tion of some 12,000 of his famous “classic” chairs a 
year. “if | make the prototype model myself, many 
things that are not obvious in a drawing come out 
in the wood. 

Most furniture in Denmark is turned out by some 
2,000 cabinetmakers with an average of five or six 
employees, according to one of the industry’s spokes- 
men, who claimed it is plagued by the problem of 
too many designers and not enough good ones. 

Agreeing with this, cabinetmaker Paul Hansen 
said in an interview at the cabinetmakers’ show last 
fall, “Our main problem is that the young designers 
have put Finn Juhi and Hans Wegner on pedestals 
and can’t keep their eyes on their own work.” 

The great demand for Danish furniture, Hansen 
explained, promotes a lot of copying. Small cabinet- 
makers lacking big name designers and without the 
design background to give them the integrity to say 
no are continually approached to reproduce success- 
ful Wegner and Juhi designs. Many of the copies are 
made specifically for export. if they tried to sell 
them in Denmark they would be stopped. 

In spite of one Danish craftsman’s cry that the 
architects are doing too much so-called “form giving” 
with too little concern for the indigenous arts of 
Denmark and too much concern for the “clean line” 
of architecture, we were very much impressed at the 
tremendous amount of excellent mass-produced Dan- 
ish design on display everywhere in Copenhagen at 
less than half what it costs in the U.S. 

But to be biunt about it, try as we might, we were 
unable to turn up much that was fresh and exciting 
in the craft arts (exceptions: textile printers Rolf 
Middelboe and Dorte Raschou). it is troubling that 
the contemporary handcraft movement that gave birth 
to now world-famous Danish design is such a faint 
whisper in that nation today. 

Gertie Wandel, founder of a successful Copenhagen 
shop called Haandarbejdets Fremme selling folk and 
contemporary handweaving and embroidery, believes 
in a simple concept that may spell the salvation of 
the hand arts in her country: “The only way the hand 
crafts can combat machine production is through 
design. That means providing the design-conscious 
public with better design than can possibly be found 
in machine-made merchandise.” 


WHISTLE OR STORM? 

This special issue of CRAFT HORIZONS is not 
intended as a survey of Scandinavian crafts per se. 
it is instead the story of a very few young artists, 
some of whom are doing work that openly chal- 





lenges the accepted tenets of contemporary Scandi- 
navian design, the rest of whom are simply doing what 
an artist has to do. As well as we could we sought out 
the most interesting examples, but they were so hard 
to find that inevitably we missed some of the best, 
and that is an unfortunate thing. 

Expediting our task, however, was the annual Sep- 
tember Scandinavian Design Cavaicade. In Copen- 
hagen, for instance, there were 30 separate exhibi- 
tions and ateliers open to Cavalcade participants, 
including a big heterogeneous show of new work, 
sponsored by the Danish Society of Arts and Crafts 
and Industrial Design, that was held in the beauti- 
ful old Charilottenborg palace. Oslo did well by Caval- 
caders too, with three separate exhibitions of craft 
art (at the Brukskunst House, Forum and Norway Designs) 
that presented a variegated cross section of Nor- 
wegian arts. 

What, finally, is the future of this incipient revo 
lution in Scandinavian design? Will it amount to 
anything or are a few people just whistling up a 
wind? The answer may be found in the words of 
Sweden’s most influential designer-craftsman, Stig 
Lindberg, who though still in his thirties has, like 
Sarpaneva, been on top so long he must be classed 
with another generation, perhaps one al! his own. 
He recently had this to say: 

“My generation has learned to make things in a 
very finished way, not only in the material and the 
form, but in the design. Now there comes a reaction 
to that from our very young designers. It is a healthy 
thing.” 

Young Anders Liljefors, whose ceramics are such 
a striking protest in his medium, worked for a time 
as Lindberg’s assistant. “When he came to me,” said 
Stig Lindberg, “he just made nice, well-formed pots. 
Then one day | said to him don’t make the things / 
like, make the things you like. And he immediately 
started making pottery that was diametrically the 
opposite of mine—a clear objection to ali he found 
too perfect in Swedish ceramics.” 


= \ : ’ 

Stig Lindberg, his face more serious than we had 
ever seen the master of fun and fantasy in Swedish 
clay, had this admonition for the young dissenters 
like Liljefors: “You have to keep these things in 
bounds. I'd be very concerned if we should see 500 
Swedish potters making things like Peter Voulkos.” 

(We were as startied as U.S. craftsmen wil! be to 
hear Pete’s name pop up in this context. Had the 
furor he kicked up last year among U.S. potters 
echoed all the way to Sweden?) ’ 

Lindberg’s worry that the young generation may 
go off on too wide a tangent from the main stream 
of Scandinavian design prompted this earnest warn- 
ing: 

“If the work of the artist-craftsman is to continue 
to form the basis for good design in Scandinavian 
housewares, our young craftsmen must not protest 
too hard.” —C. B. 





GUNILLA PALMSTIERNA, 29, is a potter 


romanti 


whose garret apartment atop an 


ancient building in a narrow, winding, cob 


blestone sidestreet of Stockholm’s Old ( ity is 
about the closest thing to a headquarters that 
design’s revolutionaries 


Scandinavian young 


have got. Conversationally a leading spirit in 


the revolt, she maintains here any evening a 
unique artist-craftsmen’s open house—perched 
on a stack of pillows with her back against the 
jutting, whitewashed fireplace arguing phi 
losophy and design and dispensing white wine 
sometimes until dawn 

Daughter of a noble family, Palmstierna was 
Lausanne of 


born in parents who were both 


doctors, her father Swedish, her mother half 
Swedish and half Russian. Growing up all over 
northern Europe, little Gunilla got private 
lessons in painting and weaving wherever her 
family moved. In her middle teens, however, 
she sickened of the pillar-to-post existence, ran 
away to Holland, one of the countries where 
she had lived for a time as a young girl. Here 
she worked briefly for a weaver named Trude 
Guermonprez (now living in San Francisco) 
but soon went pounding on the door of a 
studio potter whose work she much admired 


Wildenhain 


teaching at Rochester's School for 


named Frans (now in the U.S 
American 
Craftsmen). He told her, “Potting is not for 
young girls—go away, you will just get mar 
ried.” But she persisted, returning again and 
again, until he finally gave in and she became 
his pupil. She stayed a year potting every day 
modeled for the ceramic 


and, in payment, 


sculpture he did. 


Wherever she has drifted since, Palmstierna 


has made her living at pottery. She spent a 
year at Faenza and at Vallauris doing the hard 
work ot 


a production potter. She exhibited at 


Vallauris at the annual potters show that in 
cluded the controversial ceramics of resident 


Pablo 


whom 


Picasso—the local hero worship of 


rubbed Palmstierna very much the 


wrong way “everybody always saying ‘The 
master is coming!’” She has a thorough-going 
dislike of 
work 


plant, Hedberg, 


Vallauris pottery, except for the 
of Derval, Raty and of the Swedish trans 
whose glazes she found mag 
nificent but whose forms she dismisses as 
“Riviera pottery.” 

At Faenza, 


Italy's famous ceramics center 


she studied the technique of glazes. “But they 
are not doing anything new there, only copies 
of old stuff,” she says. “They have a very funny 
school, takes eight years to go through. You 
learn all techniques but you are completely de 


stroyed as an artist.” 


} 


She has her own wheel and kiln in a tiny 


street-front hole-in-the-wall shop behind the 


Roval Palace. She sells her work through three 
local craft shops and does lots of sets of table 
pottery on special order 

A most promising potter who never stops ex 
“going over to sculp 


make 


perimenting, she talks of 


ture a little bit more, because if | 


something functional that can be easily 
produced like a teacup, why should I make 10 


or 20 just alike? 


It’s much better | sell suc 
Thus, 
want it to be 
Although she 


a functional form to a factory if | make 


something exclusive, | more 
sculptural and less practical.” 
admits to having two natures constantly fight 
ing within her—one full of fun, even ridicu 


dead 


portance ot design 


lous, the other serious about the im 


“the sensual feeling of the 


form is the most important thing for me.” 





MONS OMVIK, though middle aged, is part 


of Norway's post-war resurgence of contem 

porary crafts for two reasons: first, he did not 

learn his craft of pewter until World War Il 

over; seco s best designs are those 

of designer Arne Ji Jutrem, 29, graduate of 

the Oslo crafts schoo wt pupil of Fernand 
d medal winner 

ntellectual, exceeding!y 

crafteman who lives for his art. ex 

he collaborates with a designer 

here and studied my own draw 

would see worlds of beauty but 

was always for me like when you know a 


name and just can't think of it.” 


The most interesting thing about Jutrem’s 
designs for Omvik is their tight relationship to 
Omvik « method the even placement cut 
ou? areas in the design elements are requisites 
of is soldering technique. Omvik says the 
secret is knowing what the volume will be of a 
speck of cold soft solder when it’s heated to 
its liquid sta Pewter (called “tinn” in Nor 


way’ is so soll i canno 


t be easily worked like 
other metals, and is usually beaten or spun 
Omvik makes his forms entirely from sheets 
of English pe. 1.3-2 millimeters thick cut 
out and soldered together. For rounded shapes 
like the vase bends sheets over 
curved wooden forms and solders the edges 
where they meet. It’s fascinating to watch him 
work. First he bevels his joint. Then tiny chips 
of solder are placed in flux in a row along it 
a specific and carefully calculated distance 
apart and heated from below with a torch 
When it is molten the solder instantaneously 
draws itself by capillary attraction into the 


|. pulling with it any ex 


space left by the beve 
cess molten solder that may have flowed out 
on the fine side of the joint. The result is a 
perfect, solder-free joint 

A man possessed of the true handcraft spirit, 
Omvik says, “ ave an electric saw but it's 
too much noise. | better to sit so and saw 


out the pieces by hand.” The door of his shop 


is always open to the children of his neighbor 


hood who come clustering around to watch him 
work. When he walks through the streets they 


call out in greeting. “Onkel Tinnmann! 


28 


Pewter 


ase 


wit! 


I 


’ 


one 


side 


and 


CaArist 











BERTEL GARDBERG, 0, specializes in sil 


ver and ebony tea utensils. He feels that he 
and others like him were greatly influenced by 
the early craft arts of their country and Finn 
ish Lapland and by having had so much time, 
when hostilities ended and before materials 
were available n after World War Il, to 
wander about the wonderful folk art museum 
in the heart of Helsinki. Trapped in Finland 
intil 1948, he, like many Finnish designers, 
eft home to study methods not design the 
noment the borders were open 1in, spend 
ng three years learning silversmithing tech 
niques in Denmark 


He and his apprentice getta Bergh, 20, 


ire an interesting contrast. She typifies the 


hery new young generation, absorbing ideas 
ind techniques from such successful craftsmen 


as Gardberg, one of the important progenitors 
of modern design in Finland—-a country that 
probably stands alone as the greatest well 


spring of contemporary design in our time 
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FRANCESCA AND RICHARD LINDH, 2 


and 28, are studio potters working together 
at Finland's Arabia, the biggest ceramics fa 
tory in Europe. In 1957 the Lindhs jointly won 
the pottery first prize in the Young Americans 
Young Scandinavians competitive exhibition at 
New York's Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
They had their own joint show at Bonniers on 
Madison Avenue at 58th Street in New York 
mt fall and have exhibited a number of times 
n Europe 

Married four years they e a daughter 
Marica, whom they park during the day at the 
company run nursery hool they can see from 
their studio window, pick her up at four in the 
afternoon when their working day ends. Both 
graduated from Helsinki’s crafts school in 
1954, lucky enough to have been there during 
just the years that Finland's famed designe: 
craftsman, Tapio Wirkkala, was director. He 
brought a great vitality to the school, and the 
Lindhs say, “He meant very much to us.” Great 
travelers, they credit their sophisticated a 
quaintanceship with contemporary European 
urt to the 14,000-kilometer motorcycle tour of 
Europe they took when they were first married 
Last summer they spent studying outside Fin 
land on a government grant and, since Fran 
cesca’s parents live in Italy in a small village 
in the Abruzzi, they went straight there. Ad 
mitting they didn’t look up many potters on 
these trips, they say they found their most 
beautiful pot right in Francesca’s parents’ 
town, a simple peasant jug with a glaze fired 
in direct contact with the flame 

The 156 pieces that Bonniers bought for 
their show were purchased directly from Ara 
bia, which pays the Lindhs a salary. The 
Lindhs are young and successful, and possibly 
the key to their success is the fact that of all 
the young generation of Scandinavian de 
signers their work is perhaps the least changed 
from the established tradition in contemporary 
Finnish pottery. Nevertheless it has life and 
both potters are constantly seeking and experi 


menting. They are both master technicians at 


the potter’s wheel, as these “potter’s-eye” 


sequence pictures prove 




















WILLY JOHANSSON, 6, was destined as a 


hild to make glass. His father’s father was a 
vlass blower at the same 200-vear-old Hadks 
nds gilaseworks on the edge of a tiord 40 
niles north of Oslo. His father who 
master blower Willy 
tarte wry 1S holding the hinged 
yvooden ‘ . ‘ sxdult cratteamen but 
Willy is ‘ ‘ lesigner in the tamiuly 
sithoug! ‘ in and does do some of his own 
blowing had worked in a the various de 
partment ft factory when the company 
ent him t ache in Oslo in 1939, Willy 
returne nm 1 now Hadeland art director 
Winner of a diploma #Fhonneur at the 1954 
Triennale, Johansson's new glass displayed at 
Triennale « a mild sensation 
Venet Paolo Venini calling it the work o 
the most promising young glass designer in 
Europe lohansson has recently been honored 
government with a fellowship to study 
de Norway in 1958 
At Hadelands h do exactly what 
want Hi. art remains unimjue unless 
exhibitions sufficient interest is aroused in 
i particular piece to warrant reproduction 
Like a number of leading European glass 
lesigner wtably Mevdam of Holland's Leer 
dam) Johansson has begun experiments in em 
bedments forms of colored glass deep inside 
his bowls or vases naking him a participant 
na worldwide trend toward a return to greater 
nrichment nm the lecorative arts 
However Johansson * primarily lesigning 
» Norwe n market and explains that Nor 
wegian are rugal race who consider over 
ecoration a waete Thew like ‘ he says 
vut they don't like faney details in their fun 
onal arts. Thus he is best known in his coun 
is bow 0 moky colored glass bear 


his “signature m of white 


Though Johansson's forms are simple in shape 


their 
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BITTAN VALBERG, who first appeared in CRAFT HORIZONS in June 1957 


is well embarked on a career 
seems to be paying off 
Erik Poul 


Herlow and Kjaerholm) was 


ryas she employs traditional techniques with strong and complex color 


New York 


Karlskrona in Sweden when summer comes 


accepts commissions winters in 


girls pitch in and execute the 


i 


in Swedish-style weaving for L. S. 


widely 


Here 


Valberg’s latest coup was a commission 


tastes that 


Her recent show at Georg Jensen's in New York (with 


hailed in the press. In her 
She 
streaks for her atelier near 


she and a bevy of peasant 


for a couple of ryas woven for Eastman Chemical Products Corporation of its 


synthetic, Chromspun 


around a meadow of soft 


spring 






CARL NYSTROMER, 25. ix « Swedish «il 


versmith who studied two years at Georg Jen 


sen in Copenhagen after graduation from 


student of the 


Konstiackskolan. He was a 
famed Baron Fleming, so well known to U. S. 
metalsmiths through his sojourn at Rochester 
in 195] 


in the center of Stockholm 


Nystrémer, in his neat-as-a-pin shop 


keeps busy with 


two apprentices doing mostly custom work. 


Above, his latest version of a cream pitcher. 


Displayed above is Holocaust in fiery 


sensation of her 


reds and yellows 


New York 


Show 


SIGURD ALF ERIKSEN’s enamel-on-silver 


brooches combine a rare talent for jewelry as 
with the 
translucent enameling that his native Oslo is 


feminine adornment technique in 


so justly famous for. 













° 
DORTE RASCHOU, 28, is a young Danish 


work 


hand block printer, much of whose new 


shows a sensitivity to international trends in 


graphic design. An active experimenter, not 


one of her prints looks a bit like any of her 


others. The colors she uses—typical of Scan 


revolutionaries are 


dinavian design's young 


bold and bright 































BODIL NIELSEN i. « 


who makes jewelry of dyed bone. Her execu 


Danish craftsman 
tion is superb but her designs are fairly un 
inspired and mechanical looking, like almost 


all Scandinavian jewelry Indeed, it seem- 


that 
revolt of the 


jewelry is the weakest element in the 


young Scandinavian designers 
America, at this having left 


young point, 


Scandinavian jewelry far behind, as any 
visitor to the Brussels World’s Fair this sum 
himself if he 


S. Pavilion 


mer will be able to see for 


visits the craft exhibit at the | 
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INGER HUGO-SORENSEN, 25, prints silk 


screened designs on cotton fabric, even makes 


skirts out of her fabrics for sale in craft shops 

an interesting development among Scandi 
navian craftsmen trying to effect closer design 
integration between dress pattern and fabric 
pattern. In the sparsely simple, yet highly so 
phisticated rectangular designs she screens 
this young Norwegian usually overlaps the 
colors of one screen over the colors of others 
in a conscious search for enrichment by juxta 
position of color alone 

“I can use many colors at the same time 
but I want to be quiet—a pattern you can look 
at and figure out easily.” she says. “I use 
mostly dark colors in as strong a mixture as 
possible, because | think it's more life when 
you have really strong color.” 

She points out that color sense generally 
varies among Scandinavian countries: The 
Norwegians and the Finns like dark colors bet- 
ter, gray-blues, gray-browns, moss greens: the 
Danes and the Swedes brighter colors. 

Printing for only a few years, she must still 
be considered a promising young comer among 
Scandinavian design's youngest generation, in 
light of the warm reception her countrymen 
gave an exhibit of her work at Forum in Oslo 
last September during Design Cavalcade 


GUTTE ERIKSEN, s Danish potter, lives on 


a farm in remote northern Seeland. Her hus 
band is a painter. Although she rates high 
with the younger generation, her pottery is not 
inspired, just well done. The Design Caval 
cade craft art authority, Else @rskov, of the 
Touristioreningen in Denmark regards Gutte 
Eriksen as Denmark's best classic potter. When 
Hamada came from Japan to visit Copenhagen 
he walked alone through Den Permanente’s 
extensive display of ceramics by young and 
old, known and unknown Danish potters, and 
picked out just four pieces. They were all by 


Gutte Eriksen 


Drapery at left is 
screened in many 
different color com 
binations, from 
dark grays to brii 
liant reds. Drapery 
belou is three 
shades of blue with 
white stripes and 
black accents 








LISA LARSON, 26, is a pretty faint voice 


among the young dissenters. A studio potter 
at Gustavsberg, Sweden's huge cooperative 
ceramics factory, she says she started out there 
free to do whatever she wanted but has gradu 
ally been given more and more production 
designing to do, until now more than half her 
time is taken up with making sweet little figu 
rines that sell well. Her own ceramic is 
rugged, deeply sgraffitoed, heavily grogged 
stoneware, the top third of which is glazed in 
browns or blues. One day she may spend wers 
ing on her own pottery, the next on productic 
pieces. It's Gustavsberg’s theory that this not 
only provides a certain release for the artist 
potter but that a measure of art inevitably 
spills over into the production designing. 

“In designing for production,” says Lisa 
Larson, “I must remember that another person 
will be copying it, so | must make it simple 
When I make my own stoneware | don’t have 


to, of course ™ 


KARIN BUORKQUIST, 30. like other femak 


Scandinavian studio potters subsidized by and 


working in ceramics factories, has a thrower 
working beside her repeating her best-selling 
designs and doing all the heavy work 

Her dissent, like potters Gutte Eriksen and 
Signe Persson, is a rather subtle one: In her 
efforts to bring new life into Scandinavian 
pottery, Karin Bjérkquist has dug down to the 
deepest and truest roots she can find in her 
indigenous craft heritage 

Her specialty is a lightly grogged, light 
gray clay that is a gray-brown after firing 
She has settled on doing functional pottery 
mostly kitchenware like the pots at left, some 
vases, and lately garden pottery in shiny and 
mat glaze. She uses five different clays and 
three different glazes, both glossy and mat 
Her colors are mostly somber. suited to het 
quiet personality. She can and does vary the 
color of individual pieces, however, from a 
vellow-gray at the top to a charcoal color at 
the bottom, simply by varving the thickness 


of the glaze 
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INGRID DESSAU 4. is a Swedish hand tbove, short pile flossa represents a town; below, flat weave patterns in warm earth colors 
, 


weaver who is making a considerable success 
of her rug designs for industry, typical of 
which are the handwoven ones below She 


likes to work on very large scale. Winner of 


<. 
<<. 


the Lunning Prize for her weaving in 1955 
she was represented in the Georg Jensen exhi 


bition, “Twelve Scandinavian Designers,” last 


<— 
><a 


April in New York with a magnificent rug 


7 

ss 
w 
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called Wanhattan, which now hangs in the 


National Museum in Stockholm. Her atelier 


>< 
>< 


in Malmé at the southern tip of Sweden is 
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humming these days with new weaving, none 
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of which was ready for photographing, un 


fortunately, when this issue went to press 
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RYA RUGS are the special province of the Friends of Finnish Handweaving whose 


atelier in the heart of Helsinki has long been a fountainhead of design and tech 


Ye. ane oe 


This firm of designer-weavers gets 


nique in this venerable Scandinavian medium. 
world that it has had 


so many order for its hand-knotted ryas from all over the 


to bring in professional handweavers like the elder woman shown above 


more of which wind up on the wall than on the floor. It is significant 
in rya designing that 


to execute 


the rugs 
that a younger element in the Friends has begun a trend 


makes no break with tradition but still establishes a contemporary genre, as clear 


illustrated in the rug at left by Hilka Vuorinen who appears above instructing her 


ly 


weaver at the loom 


Two contemporary Finnish ryas: Above, by 
Hilka Vuorinen and woven by Sigrid Holm 
strom, titled “Argus,” it black and brick 
red at top, gray on sides and has olive dumb 
with orange eves. Right: Kirsti 
by Lisa Rosenberg is 
dark brown at the far third, charcoal on 
rest oft the rug Belou 


bel figures 


Iivessalo's rug moven 


white through the 


I 


Swedish weaver Viola Grdsten’s “Wooden 


God.” in orange, green and white on black 


ANNELISE KNUDTZEN, though Norwegian 


learned weaving in Finland. Her seven-year 


collaboration with artist Knut Rumohr, who 


lives on a lonely fjord on the west coast of 


Norway, epitomizes the Scandinavian designer 
executor relationship. The long-haired rug it 
several undyed colors of wool shown at the 
left was on display at a special Design Cava 


cade exhibition in Oslo last fall 


° 
VIOLA GRASTEN, though not a young 
woman, has consistently refused to conform to 
the accepted mold as a Scandinavian designer, 
and the younger generation thus considers her 
one of its own pioneers. Her hand-knotted ryas 
are sold at Stockholm’s huge department store. 
Nordiska Kompaniet, popularly called “N-K” 
(pronounced “eng-koe”). She has done fabric 
designing for Kasthall, a textile mill in 


Sweden. 
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NANNY STILL, 


ginal and lively shapes 








ROLF MIDDELBOE's screened prints were 


displayed in Denmark's exhibit at last year’s 





Triennale and at the Charlottenborg crafts 






exhibit in Copenhagen during Scandinaviar 





Design Cavaleade month. The print shown 





here is designed as a cloth for a round table 





On white cotton, it is printed in a light green 





and a light blue that overlap each other to 






form the dark circle in the center of the 










square. Assuredly one of the young dissenters 


Middelboe delights in a simple juxtaposit 





of primary colors for designs that are 





stantly “readable 








servers herself. They retail for $2.50 to $8 





teak, but she makes them in a lot of differen 





exotic woods, Last vear she began combining 





both her media in condiment jars and carates 
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DANISH CABINETMAKERS every year for 


30 years have been holding a major exhibition 
of their handmade furniture in September 
during Design Cavalcade month. (In addition, 
interestingly, the guild holds an annua! com 
petitive exhibition among its apprentices to 
encourage young blood.) Here are the most 
interesting pieces and room settings that the 
cabinetmakers displayed this past year 

The room, A, is designed for a_ motel 
Everything slides out of the way to clear the 
room for a party or reception. Anchored to 
the right wall is a bench on which the heads 
of the beds slide in a little track. The night 
tables and mirror slide along the bench’s 
back. Overhead reading lamps slide across the 
ceiling on tracks. This was the design of 
young architect Ib Kofod-Larsen. It was con 
structed by Christensen and Larsen 

Nearly as intriguing was, by coincidence, 
another motel room, B, by architect Torben 
Valeur, 37, executed by Arne Paulsen entirely 
in ash right down to the slats on the beds 
on which the foam mattresses rested 

Standout hit of this year’s show was a 
cleverly designed padouk chair, C, upholstered 
in black leather by Ole Wanscher and made 
by A. J. Iversen. 

A beauty box, D, in palisander, the design 
of H.O.B. Andreasen and Ingemann Hansen 
is now owned by the queen of Denmark. 

Strung with plastic fishline as taut as a 
tennis racket under its foam mattress is the 
daybed E and F. It is the design of J. Vester 
gaard-Jensen and constructed of walnut by 
Peder 


cabinetmaker Pedersen 





EXHIBITIONS 


TIFFANY RETROSPECTIVE AT 
MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 


The first comprehensive exhibition of Louis Comfort Tiffany 
(January 24-April 6) projected a body of work that spanned and 
reflected a decisive period in art and design——from 1848 to 1933. Out 
of the Gothic revival in Europe during the latter half of the 19th 
century and the influence of William Morris’ Arts and Crafts Move 
ment in England, Art Nouveau flowered with its emphasis on 
undulating asymmetrical line all lines flowing to make an integrated 
whole—-and rhythmic shapes often derived from plant forms. Under 
neath it all, however, was still the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
and the desire to replace its values with a new scale of beauty 
It was the expressed purpose of the leading designers and literary 
idealists of the day. not necessarily to return to what had been lost 
but to revitalize the industrial arts through stricter esthetic demands 
and a higher level of craftsmanship. This re-evaluation of the applied 
arts is still taking place. While to Tiffany and his predecessors 
function meant decoration, to the designers of our day, it has meant 
construction. This, too, is changing. The very fact that the Tiffany show 
has received such wide interest indicates the reconsideration of the 
ornament and the designed object that is taking place at this time 

But even more important than its historical significance, is the 
sheer excitement of an exhibition that reveals the genius of a designer 
in love with materials—with glass, mosaics, ceramics, metal, gems, 
paper—with color, texture and form. Tiffany's was a cosmopolitan 
intelligence, restlessly searching the design experience of the world 
around him for answers that suited his purposes, transforming the 
influence of Europe and the Orient to which he was singularly re 
sponsive, to a style that now can only be called Tiffany. It reached 
into every area of functional ornamentation and into every medium. 
For Tiffany truly respected elegance and adornment 

No one can fail to be impressed by the variety, quality and 
productivity evidenced by the more than 300 objects that fill the entire 
museum. Every available space was devoted to this show including 
the mezzanine as well as the small gallery. Those who cannot bear 
to be reminded of the turn-of-the-century Art Nouveau style, this 
show wil! not satisfy. But the serious designer-craftsman cannot help 
but appreciate the artistic integrity of Tiffany, nor can he miss being 
enriched by the boldly ornamental style that contains some answers 
te contemporary needs 

In his introduction to the impressive and well illustrated catalogue 
for the show, museum director Thomas S. Tibbs says: “ In the 
person and the work of Louis Comfort Tiffany we have found 
America’s first modern craftsman, exemplifying much that we stand 
for today. Following his early career as a painter, his interest in the 
decorative arts reveals a deep conviction that the environment which 
man built for himself was second only to his environment in nature. 
From the forms and materials provided by nature, a style emerged 
which coordinated all aspects of the decorative arts. This motivated 
the formation of the Tiffany Studios whose artists and craftsmen 
worked in many materials, producing all manner of decorative 
accessories, both secular and ecclesiastical 

“Experimentation claimed much of Tiffany's attention and interest 
with the result that the famed Favrile glass became the important 
medium through which he achieved his greatest heights. The exhibi 
tion emphasizes the Favrile glass work but has been carefully selected 
to show also the many facets of Tiffany's creativity: his work as a 
talented painter, as a stained glass artist, enamelist, mosaicist, 
jewelry designer and worker in metal . " The catalogue, more 
over, is highly recommended for all those interested in learning more 
about Louis Comfort Tiffany. The authoritative essay by Dr. Robert 
Koch and the full documentation on the more than 30 plates (three 
in color) by assistant director Robert Laurer make its $1 price well 
worth it. It is an outstanding achievement in museum publications 
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Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 doy approval. Poy 
only for whot you keen 
Expertiy cut and polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ere perfect for rings, brecelets, pendonts, eorrings, etc 
Students wil! goin experience in evelvating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available core as 
sortments of selected grovps, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX — | DETROIT 31, MICH. 


Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT © RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 
Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Somples on request) 





if not available at your local dealer write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 
¢€ 


New York 1, N.Y 





Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 
Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 
When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 





Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ts PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Name 
Address... 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Ecclesiastical Arts on the Rise 

1957 saw a marked increase in the number of exhibitions of con 
temporary religious art presented by museums, art centers and 
religious groups throughout the country. To name a few: The Jewish 
Museum began the year with Art For Synagogue and Home; Ohio 
State University held a Festival of Religious Arts Exhibit; the Witte 
Memorial Museum in San Antonio opened a show of Contemporary 
Religious Arts in Texas and the Newman Club of the University of 
Illinois presented art and crafts in its Eighth Annual Christocentri« 
irts Festival; Amherst College held an exhibition of Contemporary 
Religious Art; the Newark Museum showed Art in Judaism, Past and 
Present; St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota opened a Sacred Art Exhibi 
tion, and San Francisco Grace Cathedral showed Church Art Today; 
The Museum of Contemporary Crafts presented a comprehensive 
range of modern ecclesiastical art in architecture in The Patron 
Church and Religion in Contemporary Art was exhibited at the 
Akron Art Institute; The Life of Christ, a juried exhibition of lowa 
art sponsored by the Lutheran Church is circulating in the Midwest; 
Modern Church Architecture, a circulating photographic show, was 
prepared by the Museum of Modern Art. The conclusion: there 
significant and increasing interest in the artistic expression of 


religious symbol 


Polyester plastic pane 
by WF olizange Behl 


The Wall January 20-February 8 

In presenting full-scale installations, scale models and sectional panels 
of the many possibilities open to the architect through the esthetic 
exploration of artist and craftsman in materials and design, the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (N. Y. C.) has rendered a real service in 
bridging the gap between art and its architectural applications. This 
show, simply called The Wall, showed what ten artists did or would 
do with structurally integrated plane and mass. Most interesting was 
sculptor Wolfgang Behl’s polyester plastic panel of expressively 
rounded, undulating form in relief coated with cement surface for 
tactility. Others were: sculptor Robert Cronbach's bronze screen for 
a building facade; painter Zvi Gali's concrete sgraffito mural; de 
signer Roy Gussow’'s welded metal sculpture; ceramists Dirk Hubers’ 
and Frans Wildenhain’s ceramic bas-relief panels; stained glass 
craftsman and painter Warren Jennerjahn’s layered glass wall pane!; 
sculptor Constantino Nivola’s sand-textured panels; enamelist Peter 
Ostuni’s vitreous enamels on copper; mosaicist Hugh Wiley’s cement 
and mosaic panels. 

On the west coast the fruitful collaboration recently taking place 
among Oregon's architects and artists was evidenced at the Portland 
Art Museum's exhibition Artists in Architecture (January 15-Febru 
ary 9). Shown were photographs, models, drawings and completed 
works of mosaics, metal grillwork, wall reliefs in various media 
liturgical objects and furnishings, sculpture, enamels and paintings 


for buildings, interiors and gardens 


Ohio Annual January !-26 

The 10th Annual Ohio Ceramic and Sculpture Show opened the new 
year at the Butler Institute of American Art with a record high of 
208 works from Ohio's sculptors, ceramists and enamelists. This 
comprehensive exhibit which attracted nearly 400 entries was chosen 
by enamelist-sculptor Virgil Cantini of Pittsburgh. Over $750 in 
purchase prizes were awarded. Top winner was Bernice Kussoy for a 
welded metal sculpture. Other winners were Sylvan Einstein, Charles 
Lakofsky, Gene Kelly, Everett Haycock, David Black, A. M. Black 
burn, Fern Cole, Clyde Burt, George Faddis, Norman Magden and 


Herbert Friedson 
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Outstanding Values for Hobbyists & Craftsmen 


Surgical Steel—Hand Ground 
Set of 12 


Wi iy CRAFT KNIVES 


The sharpest, keenest ground, surgical $900 
steel blades we hove ever seen Ppd 
sharp enough to spit a human hair 

in two! 12 different shapes and edges can do every job of wood carving 
mode! moking, linoleum cutting, sculpting and whittling imaginable Each 
blade hos a 4 long hardwood handle for easy gripping—heavy duty 
blade is firmly attached by means of a brass ferrule to insure long, con- 
tinved rugged use. Each surgical steel blade precision hand ground to easily 
and quickly notch and cut any shape you wish. A sensational all-purpose 
set, well worth $5.95 


design SUMMER painting 
weaving STUDY ceramics 


20 Quality Camel Hair Brushes *12° 


CLOSE-OUT—ONLY 5c EACH 


Precision crafted in West Germany 


in a beautiful country environment . . . 300 acres . . . 20 miles north 
of Detroit . . . low tuition . . . board . . . rooms . . . individual studio 
‘ ' eee re , space .. . tennis courts .. . swimming pool . . . distinguished faculty 
the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


Perfect for artists, touching up around 
house, cleaning electrical and optical 
instruments and guns. Sizes range from 
fine =1 to full #5. Select camel hair SUMMER WORKSHOP June 23 through August 2 
firmly set in metal grip to give years 


of use. Worth many dollars but ALL 20 . 4 
write for details: 


CRANBROOK 


I 
SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE. Inc Dept. SA-3, 611 Broadway ACADEMY OF ART 
UMN se New Yorks V2 WY '151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


yours for only 


Send check or M. O. If C.0.D., fees extra. Money Bock Guarantee 





8th YOUNG AMERICANS STRUCTO 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION ee ee 


Freeport, Illinois 
Open to craftsmen 


30 years of age and under 





Media 
Ceramics 
Metal 
Textiles 
Wood 
Enamels 


The Place 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
29 West 53rd St., New York 19, WN. Y. MODEL #240-4 


The Time 4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
June 13 through September 14, 1958 hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 


width 
Entries close April 1st. For entry ' 
Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 


blanks and prospectus write to: be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts Steel Warp Beam. 


29 West 53rd Street : : 
New York 19, WN. Y. Weaving Supplies 














BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 








Established 1876. Professional! training with dipl 

course in Drawing, Pointing, Sculpture, C ! 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. C . BFA. and 
5.5. in Ed. degrees granted by T University. 





GRAPHIC ARTS 
JEWELRY 
SILVERSMITHING 
CERAMICS 


Head of School 








CRAFT WORKSHOP 


IN THE SMOKIES 
Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE - UNDERGRADUATE 


NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE S-JULY 12 
HALF SESSIONS JUNE S-JUNE 24 
JUNE 26-JULY 12 


ER WRITE 
Hi SCHOOL 
R 

E 


* design 
* jewelry 


* recreational 
crafts 


* enameling 
* weaving 


* pottery G 











Twenty-Ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 





Spring session opens March 17, 1958. Continuous personclized in 
struction until June 23 in: Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts, Pottery, and 
o number of Related Crafts. During this period, a student may enter 
ot ony time and stay as long or os short a time as may be desired 


No entrance requirements 
Excellent equipment 
Capable teaching personne! 
Modern living conditions 
Beautiful country -side 
Summer session opens June 23 
Write the Registrar 











ceramics, weaving, jewelry, mosaics, painting, architecture 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class hotels, 
most meals, craft demonstrations in remote Indian Villages, 
tips, ete. Your traveling companions cre fellow artists- 


craftsmen . Reservations limited to small groups 
© Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 

@ March 30 Special EASTER tour to Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Taxco, Mexico City 

@ june & to Guadalajara, take Chapala, tcke 
Patzevaro, Mexico City 
Co-escort: DOROTHEA HULSE 

@ june 29 Dong Kingman Painting Workshop 

@ August 17 to Oaxeca, Mitla, Taxco, Mexico City 
Co-escort: HARRIET TIDBALL 

T. H. HEWITT 


2413 DRISCOLL STREET * HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 
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pottery by 


in Ohio annual; 


“Bobcat” by 


Yaryan in Texas shou 


(Ceramic dnne Van Kleeck 


School for American Craftsmen December 8-January 3 
Regular visits to the crafts exhibits at Laguna Gloria Art Gall 
enable one to make comparisons between objects and to become mor: 
aware of the essential qualities of the individual pieces. The exhibit 
the School for Rochester (N. \ 
David craft 


ceramics, metal work and woodwork. 


from American Craftsmen in 


arranged by Bradley, curator of the gallery, included 


textiles, Although there were 
some excellent pieces in the exhibition, it was, as a whole somewhat 
disappointing. It called to mind some trends in industrial or produc 
tion design seen in furniture, lamps, dress fabrics, and in some of 
the models of automobiles. Some were designed with 


latest pieces 


bold shapes curvilinear in places, angular in others, the breaks from 
curves to straight lines rather illogical and the total effect clumsy 
One looked in vain for any refinement, reserve, or grace. An absurdly 
small neck was put on a large bottle. A teapot appeared squashed 
down on top so that the sides bulged in a slack way and the mout! 
A bell had a handle that dipped 


Some ot 


and handles seemed too delicate. 
down towards the hood of the bell as if not to be grasped 
the salad servers made one question their function 

It would be a serious error, however, to convey the impression that 
the exhibit was wholly bad. There was a striped silk casement 
Rebecca Kent that could 
fabric by William 


Nishimura with a very delicate silk screen pattern on rayon was rich 


subtly biended colors and textures by 


offset many of the less good works. A drapery 
yet elegant in its simplicity. Other fine works were: Audrey Tuverson + 
table placemat with silk screen pattern in black on blue with whit 
Winchell Pau 


Evans’ bowl; in the woodwork, all the pieces by Senungetuk, the 


outline threads: in silver, Moore's casserole and 


Mortell, the bow! by Valenza with its doubl 
Henry 


inlaid cigarette box by 
whirl of the grain and the incredible thinness; in pottery, 


Gernhard. Richard Johnson and Nadja Kostyshak 


Technically the exhibit may be given a high rating. Individual 
examples were fine enough to offset the weaknesses when evaluating 
the exhibit as a whole. One suspects that weaknesses in design 


stem from those spread throughout the nation and in many areas of 
design. The participants in the exhibit showed themselves responsive 
to the new trends, perhaps too responsive to some of them 
MARIAN B. DAVIS, assistant professor of art 
University of Texas 
Yaryan-Morse January 12-February 3 
Robert 


American Craftsmen at the 


Martha 
Laguna 


4 two-man show of ceramist Yaryan and weaver 
Morse followed the School for 
Gloria Arts Gallery. Robert Yaryan, chairman of the art department 
at Mid-Western University (Wichita Falls), showed seventeen of his 
pieces, ranging from wheel-thrown bowls to free-form ash trays. Subtly 
decorated with abstract lines, circles and blobs, Yaryan glazed most 


of his varied forms with earth colors—browns, grays, tans, a few 
pieces in cobalt blue. 

Martha Morse is a professional chemist and holds a Ph.D. degree 
in physical chemistry from the University of Rochester (N. Y.) in 
addition to being a weaver. Her fabrics ranged skirt 
material to heavy upholstery material; from bow ties to wall hang 
ings. Her color combinations and varied textures were achieved by an 
unusual synthesis of yarns such as cotton-rayon-jute and wool or wool 


LORETTE and CHARLES SUCKLE 


from sheer 


linen-mohair and cotton. 
Southeastern Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Tex 


arr rry® 


rrr 


“Head of a Cat” by Tsuji at the Guggenheim 


by Edith Spencer at Cooper Union 


Ceramic weaving 


1-28 


rhe woven fabrics on display at the Third Annual Exhibition of the 


New York Handweovers felruar) 


New York Guild of Handweavers at the Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration (N. Y. C.) showed designs inspired by objects 
in the collections of the Cooper Union Museum. Seventy-one pieces 
from 38 guild members were accepted by a jury which consisted of 
Charlotte Kizer, director of the Westchester Workshop: Dolores Gurn 
Mailey of the 
Metropolitan Museum. The exhibition included the Museum objects 


hardt of Phillipse Castle in Tarrytown; and Jean 


which supplied the background ideas. Of special interest are lengths 
of beautiful costume tweeds which caught the rare purple of Japanese 
table 
graphic decoration on a Persian bowl: a straw wall-covering fabric 
the 


enamel vases; mats with inlaid borders suggesting the calli- 


based on geometric repeat of an 18th-century fender: and a 


tobacco-brown panel for a walnut screen employing a trellis motive 


in a Chinese window grille 


Media in Sculpture February 12-April 20 
The exhibition Scu/ptures and Drawings from Seven Sculptors at the 


Guggenheim Museum includes twenty-one sculptures and twenty- 


seven drawings by seven artists of seven different nationalities: 


American, British, French, Spanish, Rumanian, Argentine, Japanese. 
The traditions which have nurtured their work. while all colored to 
the For 


example, Eduardo Chillida of Spain works in the heart of the Basque 


some extent by contemporary idiom, are almost as varied. 
country and illustrates in his forged iron compositions his respect 
for the age-old traditional Spanish craft of iron work. Shindo Tsuji 
of Japan brings his heritage of ceramic technique (dating back to 
the Haniwa and earlier) to the expression of forms as free in their 
suggestions as those of any of his European and American contem- 
The Hajdu who 
works in beaten copper and carved stone; Greek-American Michael 
Lekakis French Etienne-Martin both of 


wood: Eduardo Brazilian 


poraries. other sculptors are Rumanian Etienne 


whom show carved 


Alicia 


and 
British 


work in cast bronze 


Paolozzi and Penalba who 


Siminoff Retrospective January-February 5 

Miriam Dungan Cross, Art Editor, the 
weaver'’s show, Siminoff, 18 Years of Weaving, at the Richmond Art 
Center (Calif.) this to “Yards variously 
textured and richly hued textiles have been hung with a keen eye 


rribune reviewing Berkeley 


had say: and yards of 


for color relation . . . Bundles of relating yarns are heaped at the 
bottoms of the pieces. The whole effect is as stimulating as a monu- 
mental abstract painting. Siminoff fabrics, too, are used in screens 
designed by Nobuo Kitagaki, S.F. designer and artist, who also is 
responsible for the charming Japanese room settings displaying cush- 
ions, mats and the screens. The exhibit further includes Kitagaki’s 
collages which employ Siminoff fabrics with 

“For her hangings and shoji, Siminoff makes ingenious use of a 
variety of materials. Plastic strips, wood slats, bamboo are caught 


inset colored papers. 


in a web of wools, linens, metals and even paper ribbons. A rugged, 
off-white screen, a duplicate of the one which won first prize in 
the International Textile Show at the Roma Gallery in Rome, demon- 
strates this ingenuity by employing yucca stalks and grass fibres 
with the coarse yarns. 

“The exhibit includes Siminoff’s jewel-like enamels, a new venture. 
Here, too, is the richly adorned, woven vestment executed for the 
Paulist church in Madison, Wisconsin.” 








jewelry 
silversmithing, lapidary 
enameling supplies 


A wide selection of first quality tools, complete line 
of jewelry findings, sterling silver, kilns, enamels 
trays, semi-precious stones 


preformed copper 


a 


Send for Catalog Supplement +58 


32 ALLCRAFT roox & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 














WEAVE 
WITH US 


YARN DEPOT 


Summer Workshop 


July 7-18 
Looms for Rent and Instruction 
available throughout the year 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


545 Sutter Street 


California 


San Francisco 2 





Ancient Byzantine Art Revived 


Make your own mosaic tables with beauti- 
ful Italian tiles, which can be applied to any 
surface. Complete selection of table legs. 


CERAMIC and GLASS mosaics 


10'2” sq. sheets of 169 
$145 
furniture -in-parts corp. 


door stores 


246 east 51st st., mn. y. 22 PL 3-2280 
16! west 4 st.. mn. y. WA 9-9292 
3140 M st... NW, Washington, D. C. FE 3-7737 


new sfore: 
42 boylston st., cambridge, mass. K! 7-8937 


tiles, 34” sq. 
from 


Send 50¢ for 
sample tiles and 
leg brochure 





we know an awful lot about creating 


jewelry 


supplies that is and this is our staff 
waiting to serve you 








engstrom’s - box 555 + rockford, michigan 


45 











SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

oz, tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Beil-Fast Carpet Worp — 22 colors on Y% Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 

mercial weaving. 





(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 

















Theo finest for Loss 
CRAFT METALS 


Send for 


ALL NEW Free PRICE LIST 


75¢ for Craft Metal Book “’C”’ 


HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


ve @- 








SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC MATERIALS 


Precious woods. Blocks, slabs, Congo and macassar 
ebony; purple heart; lignum vitee; tropical beefwood; 
coco-bolo; koromundel; rosewood. 5 Ibs. asst., $7.50 


Seasoned elephant ivory from india and Africa. Asstd 
chunks, rods and pieces. Special $4 Ib.; ‘4 Ib. $1.25 


ate ts 


aut 





3 ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY ; 





Gem caging kit pre. pliers, rough gems, silver wire hair 
findings lirections complete $5 
314 Black star sapphires. Genuine preciows gems. Mysterious 
beautiful cabochons %”* long. Startling bargair $12.50 ea 
Vivid ehrysecetia. Intense bive-green polished nuggets &” tu Y uv. $ 


We poy postage ond taxes. Your order is your complete cost 
Free form jade. Sensitive shapes, %&* to 1” ify. $2 
es 


2316 cultured baroque black pearis. Unique. lovely. 5 16" t& . s ca 

S31GA Lovely white baroque pearis. Same six trilied, $1. ea 

Treasure package. 30-50 asst'd. rough. colorful, crystalline gems, 4” to 4%" only $1 
Fascinating catalog 25¢ 


Order teday! Your money back if not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER Dept. H., 29 W. 8th Street 
see 


smatier $ iz 














New York 11, N. Y. 
4 | 
& 


Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 


Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 


Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 


P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 
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Beatrice Wood January 10-February 
The San Museum of Art held 
featuring the work of Beatrice Wood of Ojai, California. An 


Francisco a Contemporary Cerami 


show 
extensive and representative collection of her work, the exhibit in 
cluded a wide range of richly textured, often highly decorated, bottles, 
In the John Baxter, 


curator of the museum, “the keynote of her work is highly decorative 


bowls, plates and sculptural pieces. words of 


expressionism and a sophisticated, sometimes wicked 


commentary on life.” 
“To represent present day workers who creatively carry on various 
the museum stated, it also invited 


Wildenhain 


YOSHIKO UtLCHIDA 


traditions, some of ancient origin,” 
Prieto, Ruby O'Burke and 


currently exhibit some of their work. 


(Antonio Marguerite to con 
San Francisco 


Four Crafts January-February 


Mount Saint Mary's College (Los Angeles), has joined the growing 
ranks of local groups offering annual invitational craft exhibits 
Their second annual, titled Four Cra/ts, featured enamels by Jean 
Buckley and Margaret Montgomery; pottery by Carlton Ball, Raul 
Coronel, Sue Shrode and Paul Soldner; jewelry by Jay Louthian, 
John Dickerhoff, and Brooke Morris; and weaving by Mary Jane 


Snyder. All are local craftsmen. 


Pollock Mary 


also teaching their crafts 


and 


Martha 
Most of them are 


Leland, 
Together they represent 


healthy influence on the growing numbers of serious 
this Mount St. Mary's 


perceptive in selecting this particular group of artists for their second 


a strong and 


young students in area. College was most 


annual craft exhibit. J. BENNET OLSON 


Los Angeles 


Glass by Burton January 16-February 4 


The one-man show of John Burton's handblown glassware at the 


Seattle Art Museum was an eclectic one: the influences of the whole 


esthetic history of glass-making were combined with this California 


craftsman’s own unique and contemporary interpretation of the 


his work he says: “I am always lured back to my far 
work of 


the simple shapes of the tear bottles and other vessels made by the 


medium. Of 


greater preference for the earlier artists in glass. I love 


Greeks and Romans | prefer always objects that are obviously 
with all the human irregularity that the term implies 


make. | like to 


not ¢ ompletely pre 


hand wrought 


objects that no machine could be designed to 


mould form and introduce color in a manner 


a blueprint—and | want to be 


with the 


working with 
delighted 


The Corning Glass Company 


arranged as though 


surprised and perhaps myself unpremeditated 


results has collected a number 


of his pieces, 


Needlework Trio Warch 9-30 

The age-old craft of needlework is expressed as a new art form in 
With Thread which work of 
Heinemann and the late Edith Lestz at the 


(NJ) 


this exhibition Invention presents the 


Mariska Karasz, Gisella 


Montclair Art Museum 


Mariska Karasz already is well known in this country for her 
“filamental forms” in provocative embroidery. She makes use not 
only of conventional embroidery threads but also of materials as 


unorthodox as asbestos, wire, horsehair, hemp and ‘cello strings. 


With this exhibition, Gisella 
held of needlework. With a 
studied with the Mexican artist Tamayo, and weaving studied with 
Henning Watterston, she has successfully combined both experiences 


Heinemann makes her debut in the 


contemporary background of painting 


to create a form of needlework art all her own. Her panels are largely 
appliqué work combined with embroidery in unique forms 

The work of the late Edith Lestz will be remembered by museum 
visitors to the exhibition of Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts 
held here in March 1952. The panels shown at that time were made 
expressly for the exhibition. Edith Lestz was inspired by the Pennsyl- 
vania German crafts and portrayed in appliqué and embroidery 
motifs drawn from them. Her method was the same as that used in 
the making of the old-fashioned patchwork quilts but her mood 


is humorously modern. 
Appropriate to the mood of creating in thread, the exhibition also 
includes two string compositions by Sue Fuller, and wire sculptures 


by Robert Cronbach. lent by the Bertha Schaefer Gallery (N.Y.C.) 


More on Brussels 

Selected for the American pavilion of the Brussels Worlds Fair 
(April-October) were 168 works in all media by 79 contemporary 
craftsmen throughout the country. Included were the following: 
ceramics by Fong Chow (N.Y Katherine Choy (N.Y.), Hobart 
Cowles (N.Y.), Betty Feves (Ore.), John Foster (Mich.), Marilyn 
Fox (N.Y.), Angelo Garzio (Kans.). Mr. and Mrs. Otto Heino 
(Calif.). Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kring (N.Y.), Charles Lakofsky 
(Ohio), James MeKinnell (Mass.), Mr. and Mrs. Otto Natzler 
(Calif.), Antonio Prieto (Calif.), Daniel Rhodes (N.Y.), Lillyan 
Rhodes (N.Y.), Herbert Sanders (Calif.), Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Scheier (N.H.), Paul Soldner (Calif.), Toshiko Takaezu (Ohio). 
Robert Turner (N.Y.), Peter Voulkos (Calif.), Frans Wildenhain 
(N.Y.), Marguerite Wildenhain (Calif.), Gerald Williams (N.H.) 
William Wyman (Mass.); fabrics by Lili Blumenau (N.Y.), Trude 
Guermonprez (Calif.), Mariska Karasz (N.Y.), Jack Lenor Larsen 
(N.Y.), Karl Laurell (N.Y.), Miriam Leefe (Calif.), Dorothy Liebes 
(N.Y.), Ed Rossbach (Calif.), Marianne Strengell (Mich.), Pipsan 
Swanson (Mich.), Lenore Tawney (N.Y.), Azalea Thorpe (N.Y.), 
George Wells (N.Y.); silver holloware and flatware by Adda Husted. 
Andersen (N.Y.), Hans Christensen (N.Y.), Robert King (Mass.), 
William Kurwacz (Mass.), Peter Lear (N.H.). Frederick Millet 


(Ohio), John Prip (Mass.), Arthur Pules (N.Y.), Herman Roth 
(N.¥.): jewelry by Irena Brynner (N.Y.), Margaret De Patta 
(Calif.), Charles Bartley Jeffrey (Ohio), John Paul Miller (Ohio). 
Ruth and Svetozar Radakovich (N.Y.), George Salo (N.H.), Chris 
tian Schmidt (Minn.), Yonny Segel (N.Y.), Beth Sutherland (N.Y.), 
Robert Von Neumann (Ill), Ernest Ziegfeld (Calif.): enamels by 
Jean and Arthur Ames (Calif.), Kenneth Bates (Ohio), Virgil 


Cantini (Pa.), Karl Drerup (N.H.), Joseph Trippetti (N.H.). 
Edward Winter (Ohio), Ellamarie Woolley (Calif.); woodwork by 
Paul Eshelman (Pa.), Wharton Esherick (Pa.), Bruno Groth (Calif.), 
James Prestini (Calif.), Bob Stocksdale (Calif.); glass by Edris 
Eckhardt (Ohio), Maurice Heaton (N.Y.); bookbinding by Peter 
Frank (Conn.), Gerhard Gerlach (N.Y.). Polly Lada-Mocarski 
«N.Y.). Mrs. John I. Walters (Calif.), Mrs. O. von Wassilko (N.Y.). 

America’s past tradition in the arts and crafts will be demonstrated 
by an exhibition called America’s Folk Arts organized by the Smith- 


sonian Institution and consisting of approximately 70 works 


tn Brief 
Winifred Holt had a one-man show of her ceramics at the Albany 
Institute of History and Art (February 18-March 9) while Virginia 
Janes (N.Y.C.) had one at the New York Public Library (February 
6-28) . Katherine Choy formerly of Tulane University showed her 
pottery with a group of 14 New Orleans artists that included sculpture 
by George Rickey at New York's Riverside Museum (February 2-23) 
and also, participated in a three potters exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance with Fong Chow and Hui Ka Kwong. . 


by California artists Hazel Bray, T. H. DeLap, Jr.. and Jason 


Enamels 


Schoener were featured throughout January at the Oakland Art 
Museum . . . Joseph Trippetti won plaudits for his one-man show 
of cloisonné enamels at the Worcester (Mass.) Craft Center (Feb 
riuary 6-28) The faculty show at the University of Minnesota's 
Gallery included the pottery of Alix and Warren Mackenzie ... At 
the Glidden Galleries in Alfred (N.Y.) Peter Hoag exhibited his 
hand-printed woodblocks and color woodcuts Walker Weed 
held an exhibition of his furniture at the Carpenter Gallery of Dart- 
mouth College (N.H.) The exhibition of craftsmen (December 
2-17) at the Pen and Brush Club (N.Y.C.) awarded prizes to the 
following: Margaret Sussman and Helene Taterka for enamels; 
Helene Taterka, Hilda Wheatly and Beverly Bender for ceramics: 
Henrietta Carter for a printed fabric; Nell Winters for an appliquéd 
hanging: Sirkka Ahlskog for an abstract tapestry and Evelyn Kelly 
for a hooked rug .. . Albert D. Sigal of Israel was given a one-man 
show of his enamels (February 1-21) depicting Biblical and Hebraic 
lore at the Hadassah Library (N.Y.C.) .. . The New York Society 
of Craftsmen’s exhibition sale (February 7-28) at Brentano's Gallery 
Shop (N.Y.C.) which included more than 30 craftsmen and 125 
objects in all media resulted in more than half the show being sold. 


Most popular items were pottery and wood sculpture while in glass, 


Maurice Heaton sold out 














TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design ond Construction Patented 








Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 








GLUES EVERYTHING BETTER 


UHU GLUE 


Where quality counts, active craftsmen count on trans- 
parent, waterproof, permanent UHU. Fast-setting! Will not 
evaporate! Glues wood, metals, glass, paper, fabrics, mar- 
ble, leather, stone, celluloid, plastics, porcelain, plaster, 
pottery, cement. No other glue holds like UHU! 
At Woolworth’s and other variety, hobby, 
and hardware stores. 
For wholesole prices & name of nearest dealer, write 


UHU Products Corp., 820 Greenwich St., New York 14, New York 













COME TO THE 


Craftsman’s fair 





of the = Asheville 
Southern North 
Highlands Carolina 

at the Auditorium 


Over forty crafts to see! Demonstrations, Try-it-Yourself booths. 
“At Home In Your Home” Exhibit of rooms furnished and decorated 
with contemporary and traditional crafts. Folk tales, ballads, folk 
dances. Write for folder: Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Office, 
930 Tunnel Rd., Asheville, N. C. 


@ JULY I4th through 18th @ 











The loom that any 
WEAVER 
wants 
“LECLERC” 


FEATURES AHEAD OF 





THE OTHERS. 


Free catalogue on request 


NILUS LECLERC, 
Li iIsletville 13, Que. 


INC. 














Westchester Show Vovember //-/7 

len different crafts were represented at the 
27th Annual Exhibit of the Westchester Arts & 
Crafts Guild at the County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y. The show, open to all residents 
of Westchester County, was juried only for 
prize awards. Those judging the crafts were 
Aileen O. Webb, ACC president, and Just 
Lunning of Georg Jensen 

Equal prizes of $25 were awarded to: Viola 
Frey (Port Chester) for a large stoneware jat 
reduction glaze: Jane Padwet (Irvington) for 
an enamel on steel: Gerhard Gerlach (Chap 
paqua) for bookbinding. Honorable mentions 
went to: Viola Frey for a 36” branch vase 
Sophia Fenton (Mt. Vernon) for a set of silver 
salt spoons Reet Pukk | Armonk) for needle 
work 


Form and Fabric Vovember 22-December 29 
Form and Fabric °58 at the Pasadena Art 

Museum was put together as a forecast of hand 

woven textiles and ceramics that will be com 


ing from the looms and kilns of Southern 











California craftsmen throughout the vear. In 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
DECORATIVE GLASS PANELS 


A bit of nature preserved 
forevermore in one of the most 
attractive translucent screens 
you've ever seen. Flowers, 
leaves, grasses and butterflies 
are permanently embedded be- 
tween Castoglas-impregnated 
fiberglass. This is « fascinat- 
ing craft, easy to do and 
surprisingly inexpensive. 

Use them for room dividers 
or make lemps, bowls, trays, 
place mats and other fine 
accessories from the same 
materials... Mail 25¢ for 
illustrated instructions to: 


Arts ond Crofts Dept. C-55 


The Castolite Company 
Woodstock, Illinois 


a stunning display of some 400 items of fab 






ries, ceramics and enamels selected from 600 





entries, this show represents the first joint 






enterprise of the two leading craft organiza 







tions—the Design Division, American Ceramic 






Society, Southern California Section, and the 






Southern California Handweavers’ Guild. Mem 







bership of these groups represent some 300 






looms and 200 kilns in this area 







Entries were juried for selection only. not 






for awards by jurors Laura Andreson, potter 






Hunt Lewis, industrial designer William 
Webb and Dorothea Hulse. weavers 








Color in Primitive Art October 30-February 9% 





Proof that primitive artists were not only 





aware of the advantages of color but were 


highly skilled in its use was offered by the sixty 


outstanding pieces of sculpture and painting 
on view at the Museum of Primitive Art's 
(N.Y.) recent thematic show, Color in Primi 
tive Art. Painted masks, figures, ritual vessels 
and paintings on cloth and bark—most of 
which have never been shown publicly before 

from cultures in the New World, Africa and 
Oceania were included 

In discussing the purpose of the exhibition, 
Robert Goldwater, director, said, “Primitive 


sculpture has been admired for its expressive 


TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS Opening May 1 A R u : os | Seen oe toi athtahend be 

















Ittustrated Teacher's Guide == 
es Peg Taylor POSITANO ART WORKSHOP the concerns of academic representation, But 
4 ON THE MEDITERRANEAN WEAR Amati an capmi PE | it is often forgotten that the primitive artist 
also knows how to use color to the same ex 
-* PAINTINGS — SCULPTURE — MOSAICS 
=>“: de weekly for tuition, residence ond mosis > pressive end. Indeed, this exhibition demon 
weekly ition, resi 

Setting up small stud © 8 Ulustrated working step $72 in modern hotels overlooking the seo. strates that color, far from being a decorative 
Casting © Painting « Firing ¢ Glazing ¢ Figurine- *Pensione residence, $55 weekly | ad . 
Plaster bats ¢ Simple Molds © Plastic Clay ¢ Glossary afterthought, is an integral part of the artist's 

Gone Temperatures $3.00 p.p CONTACT: IRMA JONAS, DIRECTOR, POSITANO : 
TAYLOR CERAMIC SPECIALTIES ART WORKSHOP, 238 EAST 23 ST., NEW YORK 10} ag = ~“ ulptural concept, essential to the work's for 

al « ” 
Box 99 Dept. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. Information on special European Art tour in- ma sructure 
cluding workshop session also available = Dr, Goldwater pointed out the variety and 
extent of the color seen in the exhibition. “In 
M oO N A D N Oo - K POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY many African masks and Melanesian hgures 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN June Ist to Sept. 15th the color is bold, even startling, but in many 
DESIGNING for Fabrics, Floor & Wall cover- Fulty equipped shop — Experienced instructor — Indi- other works—Mexican pottery, American In- 
ings. Two to thirteen week courses. June 16 vidual teaching for beginners or advanced students. dian masks, as well as other African, and 
to Sept. 13. CO-ED. Enrollment limited to 25 Special emphasis on wheelwork and glazes. For infor- P 

students , Oceanic figures—the color is so subdued that 
Catalogue C mation and reservations write ‘ ; 
" one is at first unaware of its importance in 

Alfred J. & Augusta B. Dillon, Directors. Gaetan Beaudin, North Hatley, Quebec : : a 

Box 68, Hancock, New Hampshire. Phone 126 the creation of rhythmic, expressive form. 
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Clay and Glazes for the Potter by Daniel 
Rhodes published by Greenberg, N. Y.; 219 
pages, $7.50. 


From time to time a technical book in 
arts or crafts is issued that encourages the 
reader to feel he must eagerly go on from 
page to page until the end. Such a book is 
Clay and Glazes For The Potter by Daniel 
Rhodes. In clear and simple language the 


author, well known as teacher and ceramist 
presents a rounded encyclopedia of informa- 
tion on his subject. This is no dry assemblage 
of only chemical formulas, but the work of a 
practical man who has a warm, living feeling 
towards his subject and a sympathetic teach- 
ers experience of having the full answer to 
the main and many questions a student would 


ask. 


study Rhodes’ methods of presenting his ma- 


Teachers of ceramics would be wise to 


terial. This book would certainly iend itself 
to being used as a classroom text in ceramics 
should be a welcome addition to the 
ibrary shelf 


His introductory discussions to the 30 chapter 


and 
on ceramics in every art school. 


livisions on clay and glazes are enjoyable 


professional 
will ball his 


Thirty basic colorless glaze formulas 


and illuminating reading and 


potters be able to play with 
recipes. 
ranging from cone 08 to cone 10 are included 
n the appendix. Such is the erudition of the 
author that one almost expects him to mention 
the basic clay Adam. 
Mr. Rhodes book 
-elected masterpieces of past oriental ceramix 
He 


He should be commended for his bravery. 


composition of 


has illustrated the with 


art has also included some of his own 


pots 


REUBEN KADISH 


Scottish Gold and Silver Work by lan Finlay 
published by Essential Books, New Jersey. 178 
pages, $10.10 

This survey of the whole field of Scottish 


metalwork from early Celtic goldwork down to 
the development of domestic silver in the 18th 
19th 


smithing 


and centuries and the decline of silver 
as a prosperous craft in Scotland is 
mixed with Scottish history as it is reflected in 
the changing shapes of her silverware. The 96 
illustrations amply prove the heights to which 
the craft rose in Scotland. The author is keeper 
of the Department of Art and Ethnography in 


the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh 


New Art In America edited by John I. H. Baur 
published by the N. Y. Graphic Society with 
Frederick Praeger. 280 pages, $22.50. 

An objective survey of painting in the U.S. 
from the days of the “ash can school” to the 
present is presented by five distinguished au- 
thorities on modern art. Working together as a 
Committee of Selection “the fifty 


painters who did most to form American art in 


they chose 
the twentieth century.” 

The author-jurors were John Baur and Lloyd 
Goodrich of the Whitney Museum of American 
are CE. OE. CL, Miller and James 
Thrall Soby of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Frederick Wight 


Dorothy 


and of the University of 


It appears at a time 


California Art Gallery 


American 


when the achievements of 


painting have been recognized throughout the 


unique 


world in every facet of creative effort. Spanning 
the time from Sloan and Bellows, to De Koon 
ing and Pollock, it presents non-partisan fact 
and documentation. 

The text is brief and to the point to allow 
full and eloquent articulation through the 50 
big color plates made especially for this volume 
in six-color offset lithography supplemented by 
177 black and white illustrations of the work of 
each one of the painters included. A biography 
the artists 


of each with statements by 


themselves of their esthetic aims and methods 


painter 
enlarges understanding. The N. Y. Graphic So- 
ciety is to be congratulated for making a book 
of the highest quality to honor and recognize 


America’s new masters of modern art. 


Contemporary Metal Home Furnishings by Lux 


and Towers published by McKnight & Me- 
Knight, Ill. 185 pages. $3.50 

Metals, because of their workability and the 
few tools required, provide an opportunity to 
produce a variety of home furnishings at a low 
cost. With this book and the equipment found 
the reader can make 


in the home, 


metal furnishings of contemporary design, The 


average 


author offers a range of projects adaptable for 
the beginner with special emphasis on bending 
procedures. The projects combine the strength, 
and durability of metal with modern construc 
tion materials, such as cord, glass, wood, plas 


tics, and formica a 
é 


Eduardo Cirlot, 93 


pages, 63 illustrations, 12 in color, The colle 


Romanesque Art by Juan 
tion in the National Museum of Catalonia, The 
Philosophical Library, New York. $10 
Reproduced here are some of the glorious 
works from one of the most fascinating periods 
of Western That 
and vigorous style, at once roughly primitive 


art: the Romanesque vital 
and curiously sophisticated, flourished from the 
llth to 13th the 


Crusades, the troubadour, and the birth of the 


the century—the time of 


Romance languages. Romanesque was a popular 


rather than an autocratic style uniting Chris 


tian, Hebraic, Byzantine and Greco-Roman ele- 
ments in a remarkable fashion. It reached a 
high point in the villages, hermitages, churches 


he 


and 


of Catalonia. works illustrated here are 


mainly frescoes altar frontals in poly 


chromed wood, stone and metal collected from 
Art 


lonia. “Some of these figures,” 


those buildings by the Museum of Cata- 
comments the 
author, “appear distorted while others express 


The 


steady expression, the hands move with simple, 


untold majesty. faces wear a clear and 
orderly gestures, the eyes are stern or joyous 
while the figures as a whole are outlined with 
a certain primtive roughness, having the static 
quality of trees. These works reflect no 
great ideologies and give the impression of hav- 
ing arisen from a uniform culture untroubled by 
the upheavals or diversities of opinion.” 

Just as no art lover can fail to be moved by 
the spiritual depth and rugged humanity of 
Romanesque painting and sculpture, so no true 
craftsman or lover of fine books will care to miss 
this handsome, representative collection, 


ED WEGMAN 


Just Published! 





PICTORIAL MANUAL of 
BOOKBINDING 


Manly Banister 


Easy, inexpensive methods fo: 
binding your magazine collections 
and repairing and rebinding favorite 
books. This handsome new manual is 


the on/y one that demonstrates the 
art of bookbinding through clear, 


step-by-step pictures and drawings. 
Even beginners can follow them with 
success, 

Here, are specifications tor 
building—at small cost—-strong, use 
ful book presses for home or work 
shop. Briefly describes tools and 
equipment needed, shows how to buy 
or make them inexpensively; gives 
instructions for deluxe leather bind 
ings, gold stampings. A// sewing and 
covering styles plus the author's new 
lockstitch method are included. 


too, 





| 196 
drawings, 
photos 


9x 12 
$3.75 


A 


4t bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 








SEND TODAY 


... for this 
wonderful 
“starter book” 
about 
American 
antiques! 


ANTIQUES 
How to Identify, Buy, Sell, 
Refinish and Care for Them 


By ANN KILBORN COLE 

With More Than 300 Drawings 
“This is a book which a reader can under- 
stand even though he has absolutely no 
previous knowledge of what is called an 
antique,” says the Library Journal. “Prac- 
tically everything which could be classed 
as American antiques is covered from fur- 
niture and toys to greeting cards.” Covers: 
identification, values, auctions, “fakes,” 
everything, in fact, that the beginner 
needs to know. Get a copy at your book- 
store, or use the coupon below. 


David McKay Company, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
copies of 


Please send me ( ) 


ANTIQUES 

by Ann Kilborn 
I enclose check ( 
for $ 

Name 

Address 


City— 


($4.95) 


) money order ( ) 


Cole. 


Zone___ State 
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Send for 
your FREE copy 





of the NEW 52 page CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG of tools and equipment 
for the ceramics and crafts shop. 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept.CH, 396 Broadway, 


New York 13, N. Y 





MOSAIC 


TILE! 


Complete Table Kit! Your Own Design! 


ron snack table 12” «x 12° 
with 16 legs solidly welded to 
frame and rubber-tipped. includes 
masonite base. Full sheet of im 
ported %&” porcelain mosaic tile 


~, Black 


<er ond section of 4,” ceramic. Grout 

pars FP*M, cement, suggested designs and in 
~~ > * struction pamphlet PLUS copy of 

" »' book Art and Applicetion of Mo 

‘e 8 P saic Tile Send $8.95 and this 


od today to 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 


Dept. K-4, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10, I! 








RYA RUG aus WAPORTED FROM SWEDEN 


sicin t a shaggy w r of 
mat nificent sesigs lor « xt “ hy yourself 
mace Ne loom © frame quir Materials ar 
ermin and moth proof 
RuG KIT consiers of Everlasting Backing of 
wool, linen and small percentage of cowhair: Suffix 
Yarn for alting in any « f six standard size backing 
Blunt Needle with ve Patter 2 tructi 
olored Illustration of any " 62 4 


A CRAFT CENTURIES OLD 





KIT SENT FOS ANYWHERE IN USA 
For particulars write 
Lundgren, 7 Colby Street 
Northboro, Massachusetts 








WOODWORKERS! 


No 


Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine 

Manual for Crafts smen--126 pages, many in full color 
Complete selection of rare and fancy imported and & 

mestic wood veneers, inlays arvings, moulding 

hard-to-get items, hardware. upholstery supplies. plar 

patterns and Ibo It-Yourself Info ormat ior Send Sie 
refunded on firs wider) for this big catalog and ref 
te e guile 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, 
2072-3 tastchester Rd., New York 61, 


Inc. 
N. Y. 








ELECTRIFY 
OIL LAMPS 
SIMPLE .. . No Tools Needed 


Just unscrew old burner and replace 
with NALCO Solid Brass Adapter 
No. 2, medium or candelabra bases 
$2.75 postpaid 





1 or 
Complete with switch and cord... 


NALCO 1572 Merth 13th S., 


St. Lewis 6, Missouri 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SILVERSMITHS 


ludwig Wolpert, tsrceli Crofismen 
teeches designing of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of Americo 


50 


110? Fifth Avenve, New York 28, New York 
SAcromento 2-2482 
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BULLETINS 


KATHERINE CHOY 


monia at Rye. New 


died of undetected 


York, 


pneu- 


February 23. She 


was 29. Loved by all who were fortunate 
enough to have known her, she had become 
one of the most important potters in America 
since her arrival from Hong Kong shortly 
after World War Il. Receiving her Master 
of Arts in ceramics at Mills College. Oakland, 
she joined the faculty of Newcomb College. 
Tulane University, in New Orleans where she 
vecame the head of the ceramics department, 
resigning only last fall to start the Clay Art 
Center, Port Chester, New York (cRAFT 
nonizons, April 1957, p. 23: October 1957 
p. 8). A restless, deeply philosophic nature 
and a subtle but sparkling wit combined in 
Katherine Choy with a spiritual strength that 


dominated her relatively frail physique—-with 


tragic co 
\ brilliant flame bk 


nsequences 


mwn out too soon 


LAKE GENEVA i« the title attendee-craftsmen 


on this year's 


the 


are sure to pin *Asilomar™ con 


officially Confer 
for 


panelists 


ference Second Annual 


Craftsmen, scheduled 
list of 


the 


ence of American 


June 23-25. An impressive 


Within 


Dimension of 


appears on page 3 scope of the 


conference theme, Design, three 


consecutive will discuss Discipline 


sessions 


and Freedom in Design, Vision and Individual 


Response, Effect of External Pressures on 
Creativity, and Opportunities for Design In 


Media 


the keynote speeches on the open 


herent in the Various 


Following 


ing day attendees will, without regard to 
media, divide into three groups for the rest 


of the conference. Three separate panels will 


rotate among the three round robin 


The ACC 


they would benefit 


groups, 
reminds prospective attendees 
the 
proceedings in the 160-page 


style 
that from a review of 


last conference 


ACC publication, Asilomar, Program and Asil- 
omar from: ACC, 29 W. 53rd St., N. Y. ¢ 

The National Advisory Board, consisting of 
presidents of ACC affiliated craft groups. 


meets June 26 at the Lake Geneva conference. 


ACADEMIC SCHOLARSHIPS for 1958-59 
offered by Rochester's School for 
Craftsmen the Silvermine Guild School 


For information on three $500 ones and three 


are 
(American 


and 


$300 scholarships to be awarded to beginning 
students enrolling either as beginners or ad- 
address School for American 
ie Roch 


Silvermine’s 


vanced students, 
ester, 
$500 
painting 


Craftsmen, 65 Plymouth Avenue 


N. Y. For 


scholarships 


information on 


available in ceramics, 
and sculpture, write Silvermine Guild School 


of Art, New Canaan, Conn 


HANDWEAVERS’ first Southern California Con- 
March 22-23 at the 
Municipal Auditorium, 


ference is scheduled for 
Long Beach (Calif.) 
with ample room for amateur and professional 
weavers to display their weaving and prizes 
for all classifications of weave and use, includ- 
ing weaving done by children under 14. Con- 
tact: Miss Mary Snyder, 256 E. Orange Grove 


Ave.. Pasadena 6, Calif. 








DR. ELISABETH MOSES, for 25 years curator 
of decorative art at the M. H. de Young Me 
morial Museum in San Francisco, died of 
eancer December 21], 1957. She was in her 
sixties. Lodestar of the crafts movement on 
the west coast, she was an honorary member 
of many craft groups in California. Born in 
Bonn and educated in Germany and Italy, 
she traveled widely, fled to Italy and thence 
to the U. S. in the early days of the Nazi 
regime 
Dr. Moses is profoundly missed 

GLASS COLLECTION of nearly 3.000 pieces, lil 


work of the late Edith Olcott van Gerbig, has 
been given to the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford by her husband, who established an 
endowment fund for the construction of a new 
wing of the museum to house the collection. It 
covers almost every aspect of American glass 
and includes early glass making tools and ma 
chinery as well as a library on the subject 

“HANDCRAFTS in the Empire State.” a dire 
tory of craftsmen of the state of New York 


is obtainable 
112 State St 


job that other 


has just been and 


published by, 
from: Department of Commerce, 


Albany 7, N. Y. A 


would do well to copy, 


good states 


the standards for inclu 


sion in this 96 page booklet were simple Does 


the artisan work in a field defined by experts 
as a craft and does he produce for sale? 

DEADLINE for entry in STERLING TODAY 1958 
holloware design competition is June 2. Seven 
cash awards totaling $1100 are on the line 
Write Sterling Silversmiths Guild, 551 Fifth 
Ave.. New York City 17. Ford Motor Com 
pany’s 1958 Industrial Arts Awards program 
has posted $50,000 for teenage designer 
craftsmen in 738 cash awards. Write: Indus 
trial Arts Awards, Ford Motor Company, 


Dearborn, Michigan. 


CRAFT GrouP of England's Society of Educa 


tion through Art recently held a ten-day con 


at Bishop Otter College, Chichester, 


ference 


covering such areas of the crafts as “terracotta 


sculpture, stone carving, gouging wooden uten- 


sils, spinning, dyeing, weaving, pottery and 


kiln 


Seonaid Robertson. 


building.” according to a report from 
People worked all day at 
their specialties and evenings were devoted to 
“Demonstration with comments of each craft 
in turn, in order to give insight into the other 
crafts.” The kiln building group built six of 
them, ranging from a Bronze Age peat kiln to 
a simple coke burning kiln fired once for terra- 


cotta and later adapted for Raku. 





1958 WORKSHOPS 
JULY 7-AUGUST 15, 1958 


COURSES FOR THE BEGINNER 
AND THE ADVANCED STU- 
DENT . . . SIX HOURS CREDIT 


SCHOOL FOR 


AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


FOR TEACHERS 


CERAMICS - METAL 
TEXTILES - WOOD 


WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8 + NEW YORK 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


TO THE DIRECTOR 





SUMMER 
CLASSES 
IN METAL 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY 
RAINTING 
, ; TEXTILES 


JUNE 21- AUGUST 1 1958 





CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
Y.W.C.A. 


840 8th Av. 
at Sist WN. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 








Bookbinding, Cabinet Mak- 
ing, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Silk Screen, 
Silversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
quest Catalog CH. 
Men, Women, Day, Evening 
Enroll now 


4— NEW ADDRESS 














Painting, Music, 


The University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


26th Summer Session 


June 23rd to 
September 13th, 1958 


Piano, Cherol, 
Droma, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, 
Television-Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Orel 
French and Photography. For calender write: DIREC- 
TOR, Benfl School of Fine Arts, 


~wuwuwweweweweweweeeeeeeeeTeeweeeee 


Strings, 


Banfi, 





Singing, 


Alberte 











FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW, VERMONT JUNE 30-AUGUST 22, 1958 


llth ANNUAL SESSION 


Offering — Early American Decoration, Weaving, 
Reverse Painting on Glass, 


Pottery, 


Jewelry, 


Gilding and other crofts 
For information write to — 


Society of Vermont Craftsmen, 
Bristol, 


Inc., 
Vermont 


Dept. C. 














CRAFTSMEN’S SHOWCASE | 


4ny craftsman anywhere may submit to CRAFTS- 
MEN’S sHOwCASE if he sells by mail direct from 
his own studio one-of-a-kind or limited-edition 
production that he designs and executes him- 
self. simply list name, address, 
price, color and size ranges on the back of one 
photo, which will not be returned unless accom- 
self-addressed envelope. Send to: 


53rd St., N.Y A 


1 free service 


panied by 
Editor, crart Horizons, 29 F 


HANDTHROWN STONEWARE in a variety of in 


teresting glazes and down-to-earth forms can 


be ordered direct from the studio of Helen and 
David Morris, 701 Humboldt, Sausalito, Cali 
fornia. Costing from $3 up, their ceramics are 


in the Dec. issue, page 15. This 13” vase in an 


tique black luster celodon at $15, postage pre 
paid; also in copper red or cobalt violet, $25 


J 


WEDDING RING that interlocks with an engage 


ment ring is a novel idea, The set in sterling 


silver with conventional pearl, $40; in gold 


with a golden pearl, $80, plus federal tax 


Order direct from Arnold Frew (see January 


1807 S. Eighth St., Arcadia, California. 


issue/, 





| WALL HANGINGS by the child weavers of Egypt 


| school 


(see January) cost between $50 and $200, de- 
pending on size and intricacy. Entire proceeds 
their 
Pyramids. To 
Sharia Wissa Wassef 


support of non-proht weaving 


near the 


Ramses Wissa Wassef, 


go for 


order, write 


Cairo, Egypt. There are no complications on | 


bringing the tapestries into the U.S.: just pay 


your mailman shipping and custom 


when the weaving arrives. 





| CIGARET BOX is ebony lined, with ebony base 
| and lid, direct from the craftsman in copper or 

brass at $12.50 or in sterling at $22.50: size 
| 44” x 8” x 159”. Made by William Shaw, 5320 


Farley, Merriam, Kansas. 


charges | 


i 
| 


you'll be.\\ 
proud as \ 






a peacock with 


PHOTOS COLORED WITH 


MARSHALL 


PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


Nothing gives photos 
such life-like color 


® * 
beauty as Marshall’s 


Photo-Oil Colors. There 
is a variety of 48 beau- 
tiful permanent hues in 
Marshall Photo-Oil Col- 
oring Sets. It’s fun to 
add these rich colors to 
your photos, and it’s as 
inexpensive as a penny 
a print. No special 
training or art ability is 
needed. Marshall 
Photo-Oil Colors are 
simply and easily ap- 
plied. Full instructions 
come in every set. 


Marshall Photo-Oil 
Color Pencils are a sup- 
plement to Marshall’s 
regular Photo-Oil Col- 
ors. Perfect for small 
prints and fine details. 
Marshall’s Pre-Color 
Spray is what you 
need if you wish to 
color glossy or 
Polaroid prints. 
And, for a com- 
plete text on 
coloring, get the 
popular book, 
“Photo-Oil Color- 
ing for Fun or 
Profit.” 


—--@ 





At Hobby dealers everywhere or write to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ataagy Peg ee q 


JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. CH-3, 167 North 9th St., Brooklyn 11, N.Y 


! 
1 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure ! 
-) 1 6-0z. can of Pre-Color Spray at $1.50 
1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils ot $4.75 | 

] 1 Hobby Set of Photo-Oil Colors ot $5.95 | 
Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit’’—$3.50 | 

(A BOOK) I 

' 

' 

' 














f MONEY SPARE OR Ff 
CANDYMAKING & CAKE DECORATING 
Hendreds of Housewives Wented New! & 
fern $5.00 br. in Spere Time 
Ne PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WEEDED! Turn your 
kitchen inte a gold mine! Fill endless yeor ‘round 
demond tor lovely Coke Decorotions ond luscious 
Professional Condymohing. 816 MONEY from clubs 
churches, business, porties, weddings, birthdays 
helidoys! 
Ger Responsibility te Trele and Show You Hew 
te Start Small et Heme—6row Big! 
Men, women ANY AGE or educotion WELCOME! We copite!l required 
Cash in on formulos and trode secrets honded down for generotions 
Step-by-step instruction gets you storted, full or port time. Get in 
NOW while opportunities ore siill eveilodle 

WRITE FOR FREE FACTS TODAY! 


CANDY f CAKE CRAFT INSTITUTE 
Dept W. Olympic, Los Angeles 6, Calif 














WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
209 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y 








—— ” . 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


business to mix ail 
colors, 


clay 
for slip casting, 
From cone #010 to cone 
(Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


We hove expended our 
bodies: to include voried 
throwing and sculpture 


#6 





Jack 0. Welle Co., , 62 Horatio St., WY. 14, WA 4.1176 


inc 








O° INVISIBLE 


SAT VAL Io 


Learn this fascinating. profitable tr et home! 
Improved step-by-step course teethes you ““inside’’ 
professional secrets that few know. Work is pleas- 
ant. on able. We supply all equipment at se extra 
cost! rite today for amassing EE information 
Ne obligation. No salesman will call i now 

EASTERN ry &. REWEAVING, 73 Main St., Dept 58 

Hempstead Licensed by the State of New Yors 








SEA SHELLS—SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


“New large, ILLUSTRATED catalog—tisting 
shells, coral, cut shells, polished shells, colored 
) i shells, kits, metal and plastic supplies . . 
{t. everything for the Shelleraft worker 


¥} Buy direct wholesale or retail. Send 25¢ 
in coin or stamps for this large catalog 
Ww SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT, INC. 

= P.O. Bex 1079 Clearwater 4, Florida 








IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES! 


All the glorious colors of spring are imprisoned 
nature's semi-precious stones. | have released this 
hidden beauty inte glowing cabachons for the Craftsman. 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY—tLillian Hemmie 











Lytle Star Route — Colerade Springs, Colerade 
10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway 115 
Visitors welcome 
HANDI - BENDER 
BENDS HEAVY WIRE 
NEATLY AND EASILY 
jewe wire 


Dozens of . . 

craft, model-making and 

home uses 

Make special brackets 
for peg board 


instructions included $] 
Postpaid 





KEN BAIRD 
CH48 402 Washington St. Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Takes minimum floor space. Easy te assemble. 
‘orping in one operation. To weave 2? « 


. 1 net evelleble from your dealer, write 
Paternayon Gros., Inc., 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York 1, New York 











52 CRAFT HORIZONS March-April 1958 


PRODUCT NEWS 


CONTACT ADHESIVE that you can spray on is a 


new innovation cabinetmakers will welcome. 


Roltite’s new product drys for bonding in three 
to five minutes with much better coverage than 


the spread type—up to 300 square feet per gal- 


lon. Can also be rolled or brushed on, With 
good adhesion for metals, laminates, plywood, | 
veneers and canvas, it is waterproof and non- 
staining. For complete technical data on its 
use, write Dept. A-2, craFT HORIZONS, 29 W 
53rd Street. New York City 





HAND VISE for jewelry makers holds wire or 


flat surfaces with equal pressure in its grooved 


metal grips. Six inches long, this imported 
vise is only $1 postpaid by direct order from 
Panther, 31 Irving Place, New York City 3. 


the problem of maximum 


spot lighting The 
new Moffatt Multi-Lamp is instantly moveable 


LAMP JACKS solve 
in the shop at minimum cost. 


to place via a quick-snap coupler 
mechanism which locks the light 
onto a nipple on little brackets installed wher- 


from place 
in its base 
ever lighting is frequently needed. Comes with 
24” arm. For name of nearest 
Dept. 5-J, 
New York 


either an 18” or 
dealer write Moffatt Products, Inc., 
CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 W. 53rd Street, 


City 


FREE to craftsmen are these two catalogs: Sam 
Kramer's Bargain List of semi-precious stones, 
curiosa for the jewelry 
African fetish 


a lot of fun 


rare materials and 


craftsman. Everything from 

beads to petrified sharks teeth 
just to read. For incipient wood craftsmen is 
Delta's novel new 36-page lavishly illustrated 
power tool catalog that doubles as a workshop 
primer on which tool to use for what, showing 
what most of the familiar toois can do. Sam 
Kramer's Bargain list from him direct: 29 W. 
8th Street, New York City 11; Delta’s Home- 
craft catalog via Dept. 4J, crart Horizons, 29 


W. 53rd Street, New York City. 


SILVERSMITHS now have a spray that comes in 
a pressurized can with which they can subdue 
highlights to kill sharp reflections in taking pic- 
tures of their work. Marshall's new pre-color 
spray is designed as a base to spray on any 
glossy surface in preparation for painting but 
its application in silver photography makes it 
$1.50 at art stores; for more in- 
John G. Marshall Mfg. Co., 
W. 53rd Street, New 


a wonder. 
formation write: 
c/O CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 
York City. 

















ene me. +e 


New Ring — 
for Men & Women! 
eon Precious — jade, 

hand cut & polished. 
$12.50 ea For ages, Oriental 
token of affection and good luck. Rings come 
in 3 widths: 5/16” $12.50; 4%” $15.00; %” $20. 


TEARDROP EARRINGS from $15 
Precious jade in gold- 
plated sterling silver, $15; in 
14K gold $25. Tax incl. & ppd. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
Specify ring size when ‘MCORP 





INTERNATIONAL 
17-P Maiden Lane, New York 114 


FREE 


IF REQUESTED ON RASS 
SCHOOL LETTERHEAD Sg=7 
112 PAGE CATALOG & ‘HOW-TO’ BOOK 


ON COPPER ENAMELING + JEWELRY 
SUPPLIES « CERAMIC DECORATING! 


35 a°¢ BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 


iC te 300 S. W. i7th AVE. MIAMI, FLA 













Dept. CH-3 


if you ore the talented outhor 
of on nuscript, 
let us help gain ‘he recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. cH 4 
200 Vorick St.. HW. ¥. 14 





AUTHORS: 


TALENT 


GOING 
TO 
WASTE? 








ENAMELISTS 
AND HOBBYISTS 


Are You Tired of Old Shapes? 
Are You Tired of 
Paying High Prices? 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing complete enameling supplies, 
free form dishes, and jewelry shapes 
at low, low prices. 


COPPERSHAPE CO. 


36 Circuit Dr. Dept. 8 Edgewood, R. |. 








DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 
Wey not try FLO: PAQUE the all sur- 


. all purpose colors for decorating 
— and everything. Will not crack, peel 
or chip. 31 washable colors and 17 non-tar- 
nishable metallics—all intermixable, Master Kit 
$3.95. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money Bock Guarantee 
At your dealer or from: 


Floquil, Dept. CH, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


= 


with something for every 














© The quarterly 
handweaver. 


¢ Join the thousands who read & re-read 
every issue. 
e Write for brochure and prices of back is- 


sues. 


lyr.$4 2yrs.$7.50 3yrs.$10 5S yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $1! yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 














CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENT WANTED 


Run a Spare-Time Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our wonder- 
ful new 1958 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn up to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 14, Ferndale, Michigan. 


Agent wanted to promote portraits. State 
qualifications and references. 366 Washington 
St., So. Attleboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE (Cont'd) 


Engraved desk plate. Walnut base, any style 
$5. Letter Arts, 612 San Miguel, Santa Clara, 
California. 








ARTS & CRAFTS 


MAKE YOUR OWN LAMPS. $10.00 (F.O.B.) 
for a 6” x 14” wood cylindrical base, or any 
shape made from your sketch, ask for quota- 
tion. Cover with mosaic tile, leather or paint. 
HARRISON NEUSTADT, 3012 Wallace Ave., 
N. Y. 67, N. Y. 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, con make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guoranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N. Y. 





BOOKS 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weaver.” CRAFT & HOBBY 
BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, 
California. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10¢ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
C-155, Woodstock, Illinois. 





CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


ENAMELING 





ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 





MARTINI-CRAFTERS—French import cuts perfect 
lemon twists. Enhances your prestige as oa 
Martini-builder. $1 postpaid. Ken Baird, 402 
Washington St., Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, mod- 
erns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The Warnicks, 
Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, Ver- 
mont. 


MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 








INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


MOSAICS 


MINIATURE PORCELAIN TILES for mosaics and 
jewelry, retail-whise. Samples—25¢. CREATIVE 
MERCHANDISERS, 46 Red Hill, San Anselmo, 
Calif., Importers. 


EASY TO MAKE — EXCITING — PROFITABLE! 
Make your own Italian mosaic. For prices, com- 
plete display of materials, instructions—send 
25¢ for catalog. (Refunded on first order.) 
Mosaic Arts Co., 7197H, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








INSTRUCTION 


International School of Art. Elma Pratt, Director. 
Fine and popular arts survey for 1958. June 19- 
July 15, Paris, Italy, Switzerland. July 7-Aug. 
23, Paris, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Scan- 
dinavia, London. July & August, Mexico and 
Guatemala by private cars. Please write for 
details to International School of Art, 22 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col- 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manual shows fine things you can make and 
sell. Send 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. C-155, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 








JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS—all sizes, qualities, 
types and colors. Ready-to-use cultured pearls 
can bring added distinction to jewelry you 
make. 25 Undrilled baroques approximately 
4mm, including some twins $3.00; 8mm Ba- 
roques drilled $2.00 each; % round Ist grade 
6%-7 mm 95¢ each; beautiful, lustre ‘2 drilled 
pearls 5mm 65¢ each; rare black undrilled 
baroques $5.95 each; professional pearl cement 
kit with instructions $1.85; include 10% Federal 
Excise Tax on pearls and 25¢ PP Ins. Try 
creating a free-form modern design around a 
baroque pearl. Order today—you'll be glad 
you did. HATHAWAY'S, Dept. C, Box 1112, 
Woodhaven 21, L. I, N. Y. 


10 different, genuine, semi-precious stones, 
only $2, including amethyst or topaz; all cut, 
5 carats up, undamaged, reclaimed from old 
jewelry. Postpaid, money back. International 
Gem, 15Z Maiden Lane, New York 38. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. 
Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢, Refundable on 
First Order. Leather Art, Box 1255, Dept. G7, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Openings for craftsmen instructing weaving, 
ceramics, silkscreen, photography. Highly 
creative New England summer youth project. 
Apply, Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Counsellors: Private Vermont girls’ camp. Pro- 
ficient: Ceramics, Metal, Jewelry, Leather. 
Mrs. Daniel E. Dell, 315 West End Ave., New 
York 23, N. Y. 


Craftsmen wanted for summer employment 
June thru September. Glassblowers, wood- 
workers, potters, doll makers, toy makers, and 
other interesting crafts. Excellent opportunity 
for skillful craftsmen. Santa’s Workshop, North 
Pole, N. Y. 


MANAGER FOR CRAFT DEPARTMENT, handle 
order filling, advertising and correspondence. 
Interesting position with interesting future for 
a properly qualified person, experienced in 
silver and gold crafting. Southwest Smelting & 
Refining Co., Inc., P. O. Box 2010, Dallas 21, 
Texas. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


WOODCRAFTERS—We buy what you make from 
our patterns! Easy to make. No special tools 
needed—send $1.00 for patterns and complete 
instructions. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Wm. Rice, 
87 Washington Ave., Kingston 14, N. Y. 





WANTED 


HAND-WROUGHT JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN. Pro- 
duce our silver styles with our materials, your 
shop. Submit qualifications. Piece work basis. 
Ceryl Atkinson, c/o The Wenatchee Daily 
World, Wenatchee, Washington. 


ATTENTION CRAFTSMEN. We are building our 
stocks on following crafts: CERAMICS, WOOD, 
LEATHER, TEXTILE, METALS and BASKETRY. 
Send sample of your work and photos of other 
work with descriptive information including 
our cost. Sample returned if not purchased. 
VILLAGE STUDIO, ASSARIA, KANSAS. 
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THIS IS 


DANSK 


For living in today’s world with color, taste and basic simplicity. 


ARIATIC NS, KOBENSTYLE A 


OESIGNED BV JENS H. QUISTGAARD (5. 











